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Executive  Summary 

Chinas  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  has  embarked  on  its  most  wide-ranging  and  am¬ 
bitious  restructuring  since  1949,  including  major  changes  to  most  of  its  key  organizations. 

■  The  general  departments  were  disbanded,  new  Central  Military  Commission  (CMC) 
departments  created,  and  a  new  ground  force  headquarters  established. 

■  Seven  military  regions  were  restructured  into  five  theater  commands  aligned  against 
regional  threats.  Commanders  will  be  able  to  develop  joint  force  packages  from  army, 
navy,  air  force,  and  conventional  missile  units  within  their  theaters. 

■  PLA  service  headquarters  are  transitioning  to  an  exclusive  focus  on  “organize,  train, 
and  equip”  missions  and  will  no  longer  have  a  primary  role  in  conducting  operations. 
However,  the  PLA  is  still  figuring  out  how  the  new  relationships  among  the  CMC,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  theaters  will  work  in  practice. 

■  The  restructuring  will  also  reduce  the  size  of  the  PLA  by  300,000  soldiers,  cutting  the 
ground  forces  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  navy  and  air  force. 

The  restructuring  reflects  the  desire  to  strengthen  PLA  joint  operations  capabilities — on 
land,  at  sea,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  space  and  cyber  domains. 

■  The  centerpiece  of  the  reforms  is  a  new  joint  command  and  control  structure  with 
nodes  at  the  CMC  and  theater  levels  that  will  coordinate  Chinas  responses  to  regional 
crises  and  conduct  preparations  for  wartime  operations. 

■  A  Strategic  Support  Force  has  been  established  to  provide  command,  control,  com¬ 
munications,  computers,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  support  to  com¬ 
manders  and  will  oversee  space,  cyber,  and  electronic  warfare  activities.  A  Joint  Logistics 
Support  Force  will  provide  logistics  support  to  units  within  the  theaters. 

■  The  creation  of  a  joint  command  system  complements  other  recent  changes  supporting 
joint  operations — including  joint  training,  logistics,  and  doctrinal  development. 
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The  reforms  could  result  in  a  more  adept  joint  warfighting  force,  though  the  PLA  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  face  a  number  of  key  hurdles  to  effective  joint  operations. 

■  If  the  reforms  are  successful,  the  PLA  could  field  a  joint  force  more  capable  of  under¬ 
taking  operations  along  the  contingency  spectrum,  including  high-end  operations  against 
the  U.S.  military,  allied  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Taiwan. 

■  Key  obstacles  include  continued  ground  force  dominance,  interservice  rivalry  at  a  time 
of  slowing  budget  growth,  and  lack  of  combat  experience  for  most  PLA  personnel. 

■  Several  years  of  joint  exercises  and  training  will  be  needed  for  PLA  officers  and  units  to 
gain  experience  in  operating  under  the  new  system.  This  could  impede  Chinas  ability  to 
conduct  major  combat  operations  during  this  period. 


Several  potential  actions  would  indicate  that  the  PLA  is  overcoming  obstacles  to  a  stronger 
joint  operations  capability. 

■  Useful  indicators  of  progress  would  include  more  joint  assignments  going  to  non¬ 
ground  force  officers,  expansion  and  deepening  of  joint  training,  and  evidence  that  the 
theater  commands  are  exercising  operational  control  over  air,  naval,  and  conventional 
rocket  forces. 

■  Additional  reforms  to  the  officer  assignment  and  military  education  systems  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  2017,  and  will  play  a  critical  role  in  cultivating  the  military  leaders  necessary 
to  conduct  effective  joint  operations  in  a  restructured  PLA. 


The  reforms  are  also  intended  to  increase  Chairman  Xi  Jinping’s  control  over  the  PLA  and 
to  reinvigorate  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP)  organs  within  the  military. 

■  The  reforms  emphasize  Xi’s  role  in  making  all  major  decisions,  reversing  the  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  two  vice  chairmen  under  Hu  Jintao.  However,  Xi  will  still  have  to  rely 
on  trusted  agents  within  the  PLA  to  supply  military  advice  and  execute  decisions. 
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■  The  restructuring  strengthens  supervision  of  the  military  by  giving  auditing,  discipline 
inspection,  and  military  legal  mechanisms  more  independence  and  having  them  report 
directly  to  the  CMC. 

■  Xi  is  also  trying  to  increase  ideological  control  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  po¬ 
litical  work  and  the  military’s  “absolute  obedience”  to  the  Party 

Xi  Jinping’s  ability  to  push  through  the  reforms  indicates  that  he  has  more  authority  over 
the  PLA  than  his  recent  predecessors. 

■  Xi  has  been  able  to  wield  sticks  and  carrots  to  break  the  logjam  of  institutional  and 
personal  interests  that  stymied  previous  reform  efforts. 

■  The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  strengthen  CCP  control  will  depend  on  Xi’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  devote  sufficient  attention  to  supervising  the  military  and  on  the  loyalty  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  who  will  implement  the  control  mechanisms. 

■  If  Xi’s  leadership  falters  or  if  a  slowing  Chinese  economy  can  no  longer  provide  re¬ 
sources  for  military  modernization,  PLA  leaders  may  grow  dissatisfied  with  Xi’s  efforts  to 
strengthen  CCP  control  over  military  affairs  and  to  emphasize  political  ideology. 


The  restructuring  could  create  new  opportunities  for  U.S. -China  military  contacts. 

■  The  PLA  now  has  closer  counterpart  positions  for  some  senior  U.S.  billets,  such  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  This  could  provide  an  opportunity  for  more  productive  exchanges. 

■  The  creation  of  a  new  joint  command  system  and  the  role  of  the  theater  commanders 
in  directing  operations  will  require  adjustments  to  existing  confidence-building  and  com¬ 
munications  measures  to  ensure  that  U.S.  and  Chinese  forces  can  communicate  effectively 
during  a  crisis. 
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Introduction 

Chinese  military  modernization  has  made  impressive  strides  in  the  past  decade.1  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  has  achieved  progress  in  key  technological  areas,  ranging  from 
precision-guided  missiles  to  advanced  surface  ships  and  combat  aircraft;  PLA  personnel  are 
more  highly  trained  and  skilled,  capable  of  carrying  out  increasingly  complex  operations  near 
to  and  farther  away  from  Chinas  shores;  and  Chinese  military  doctrine  and  strategy  have  been 
updated  to  emphasize  modern,  joint  maneuver  warfare  on  a  high-tech  battlefield.2  This  progress 
has  been  supported  by  significant  increases  in  Chinese  defense  spending  every  year  since  1990.3 
Taken  together,  these  changes  better  enable  the  PLA  to  fight  what  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DOD)  describes  as  “short-duration,  high-intensity  regional  conflicts.”4 

Yet,  as  the  title  of  a  2015  RAND  report  suggests,  PLA  modernization  has  been  “incom¬ 
plete.”5  Among  the  major  weaknesses  outlined  in  that  report  was  the  PLA’s  antiquated  organi¬ 
zational  structure,  which  had  experienced  few  major  changes  since  the  1950s.  Key  problems 
included  the  lack  of  a  permanent  joint  command  and  control  (C2)  structure,  inadequate  cen¬ 
tral  supervision — which  bred  corruption,  lowered  morale,  and  inhibited  the  development  of  a 
professional  force — and  institutional  barriers  in  the  defense  research  and  development  (R&D) 
process.6  Prior  military  reforms  made  only  limited  and  incremental  adjustments  to  the  PLA’s 
structure;  more  comprehensive  reform  efforts  stalled  in  the  face  of  bureaucratic  resistance. 

In  late  2015  and  early  2016,  the  PLA  sought  to  correct  these  problems  by  enacting  a  series 
of  major  structural  reforms.  These  changes,  part  of  a  broader  set  of  national  defense  reforms  be¬ 
ing  pursued  under  the  leadership  of  President  Xi  Jinping,  represent  the  most  ambitious,  wide- 
reaching,  and  important  restructuring  of  the  PLA  since  1949.  Key  changes  include: 

■  The  four  semi-autonomous  general  departments  (responsible  for  operations,  political 
work,  logistics,  and  armaments/equipment)  were  disbanded  and  replaced  by  15  functional 
departments,  commissions,  and  offices  within  the  Central  Military  Commission  (CMC). 

■  Separate  national-  and  theater-level  ground  force  headquarters  were  established  for  the 
first  time.  Previously,  the  general  departments  served  primarily  as  PLA  army  headquar¬ 
ters  and  only  secondarily  as  a  joint  headquarters,  while  the  seven  military  regions  (MRs) 
were  overwhelmingly  focused  on  ground  force  affairs. 
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■  The  MRs  themselves  were  replaced  by  five  theater  commands  (TCs),  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  leading  joint  operations  in  their  respective  regions. 

■  Both  a  Strategic  Support  Force  (SSF) — responsible  for  consolidating  operations  in  the 
information  domain,  including  space,  cyber,  and  electronic  warfare — and  a  Joint  Logistics 
Support  Force  (JLSF)  were  created. 

■  The  responsibilities  of  key  PLA  components  were  adjusted  so  that  TCs  would  con¬ 
centrate  on  combat  preparations  and  the  service  headquarters,  which  had  previously  led 
peacetime  operations,  would  focus  on  what  in  the  U.S.  military  are  called  “organize,  train, 
and  equip”  missions. 


These  reforms  raise  a  number  of  key  questions.  What  has  changed  in  substance,  what  has 
changed  only  superficially,  and  what  has  remained  the  same?  How  have  the  functions  of  differ¬ 
ent  organizations,  and  the  relationships  between  them,  evolved?  Why  did  the  PLA  choose  to 
adopt  these  reforms,  and  why  now?  What  do  the  reforms  mean  for  Chinas  neighbors  and  for 
the  United  States?  How  might  the  changes  affect  the  PLA’s  operational  effectiveness,  and  what 
obstacles  stand  in  the  way? 

This  study  assesses  the  contents,  drivers,  and  implications  of  the  PLA’s  restructuring.  It 
draws  on  a  large  volume  of  Chinese  open  sources — both  authoritative,  such  as  speeches  by 
senior  leaders  and  reports  in  centrally  controlled  state  media  outlets — and  non-authoritative, 
including  op-eds  and  essays  by  leading  PLA  analysts.  The  study  also  benefits  from  conversa¬ 
tions  with  senior  Chinese  military  and  civilian  interlocutors  between  2013  and  2016,  and  from 
several  initial  studies  on  the  reforms  by  researchers  outside  China.7  Although  some  aspects  of 
the  new  structure  remain  unclear,  the  available  data  allow  for  a  relatively  detailed  examination 
of  the  reforms  and  an  initial  assessment  of  what  they  could  mean  for  China,  its  neighbors,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  study  is  divided  into  five  main  sections.  The  first  section  reviews  the  scope  of  the 
changes,  discussing  how  the  PLA’s  organizational  chart  has  changed  in  the  wake  of  the  reforms. 
The  second  analyzes  the  drivers  of  reform,  highlighting  three  factors:  improving  the  ability  of 
the  Chinese  military  to  conduct  joint  operations,  increasing  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) 
supervision  of  the  PLA,  and  spurring  technological  innovation  and  civil-military  cooperation. 
The  third  section  assesses  Xi’s  political  strategy  for  overcoming  resistance  to  the  reforms  within 
the  PLA.  The  fourth  section  considers  the  implications  of  the  reforms.  The  main  finding  is 
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that  the  PLA  could  be  better  positioned  to  conduct  a  range  of  operations  in  multiple  domains, 
though  several  obstacles  will  likely  continue  to  pose  problems.  The  fifth  discusses  the  next  stag¬ 
es  of  the  reforms  and  identifies  avenues  for  additional  research.  The  appendices  provide  further 
details  on  leadership  changes  associated  with  the  reforms,  and  offer  sketches  of  each  of  the  15 
new  CMC  departments. 

A  New  PLA  Organization 

The  PLA  restructuring  resulted  in  a  new  organizational  chart  and  redefined  authority  rela¬ 
tions  between  major  components.  In  some  cases,  the  changes  were  relatively  superficial.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  shift  from  the  Second  Artillery  Force  (SAF)  to  the  Rocket  Force  appears  to  have  been 
primarily  a  change  in  name  only.8  In  other  cases,  the  reforms  were  more  substantial,  as  in  the 
balkanization  of  the  former  General  Staff  Department  (GSD,  also  known  as  the  General  Staff 
Headquarters)  and  the  creation  of  the  Strategic  Support  Force.  This  section  describes  the  PLA’s 
preexisting  organizational  structure,  reviews  the  major  changes,  and  concludes  with  thoughts 
on  how  closely  the  PLA  now  resembles  the  U.S.  military  system. 

Background 

The  PLA’s  pre-reform  structure  (depicted  in  figure  1)  was  a  legacy  of  the  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary’s  pre-  and  early  post-revolutionary  history.  Politically,  the  PLA  possessed  Leninist  features 
designed  to  preserve  CCP  control  over  military  decisionmaking  and  operations.  This  system 
stretched  back  to  the  PLA’s  earliest  days  and  was  solidified  at  the  Gutian  Party  conference  in  De¬ 
cember  1929,  which  enshrined  the  principle  that  the  “Party  controls  the  gun.”  The  CMC  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  an  arm  of  the  CCP  Central  Committee  and  is  typically  chaired  by  the  Party  general¬ 
secretary.9  Other  Leninist  features  included  a  dual  command  system  in  which  unit  commanders 
shared  responsibility  with  political  commissars  (PCs);  Party  committees  or  branches  down  to 
the  company  level  that  decided  matters  as  diverse  as  operations,  officer  selection,  expenditures, 
and  personnel  management;  and  discipline  inspection  commissions  that  ensured  compliance 
with  Party  rules  and  regulations.10  Most  PLA  officers  (and  some  enlisted  personnel)  joined  the 
Party,  and  loyalty  to  the  CCP  and  participation  in  its  affairs  were  a  key  basis  for  advancement. 

Operationally,  the  PLA’s  organization  coalesced  around  a  Soviet  model  in  the  late  1940s 
and  early  1950s.11  Reflecting  the  Chinese  armed  forces’  involvement  in  the  Korean  conflict  from 
1950  to  1953  and  the  influence  of  Soviet  advisors,  the  structure  was  geared  toward  low-tech 
ground  force  combat  missions.  The  general  departments — which  included  the  GSD,  General 
Political  Department  (GPD),  General  Logistics  Department  (GLD),  and  General  Armament 
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Figure  1.  PLA  Structure  Prior  to  Reforms 


Department  (GAD) — were  led  by  army  officers  and  collectively  supervised  the  ground  forces. 
The  MRs  were  likewise  ground  force-centric  organizations  that  trained  and  equipped  army 
units  and  managed  provincial-level  military  districts.  The  navy  and  air  force  were  only  nomi¬ 
nally  integrated  into  the  MR  structure  and  were  in  practice  controlled  by  service  headquarters 
in  Beijing.  The  SAF,  established  in  1966  to  manage  the  country’s  nuclear  and  conventional  mis¬ 
siles,  was  thought  by  outside  analysts  to  have  reported  directly  to  the  CMC.12  This  structure 
suited  the  PLA  in  Cold  War-era  operations,  such  as  the  1962  border  conflict  with  India  and  the 
1979  Sino- Vietnam  war,  which  primarily  involved  the  ground  forces. 

Since  the  early  1990s,  PLA  reformers  argued  for  comprehensive  changes  to  the  military’s 
structure.  There  were  two  basic  reasons.  First  was  the  trend  of  modern  warfare  toward  joint 
operations,  most  notably  in  the  maritime  and  aerospace  domains.  This  required  the  PLA  to 
rebalance  itself  from  the  army  to  the  navy  and  air  force  and  to  institute  a  joint  C2  structure  that 
could  integrate  the  capabilities  of  all  the  services  as  well  as  command,  control,  communications, 
computers,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (C4ISR)  assets.  The  need  to  conduct 
effective  joint  operations  in  multiple  domains  only  increased  as  China  faced  growing  security 
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challenges  along  its  periphery,  especially  those  posed  by  the  Taiwan  independence  movement; 
land  and  maritime  territorial  disputes  with  countries  such  as  India,  Vietnam,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  and  potential  instability  in  North  Korea.  The  specter  of  U.S.  military  intervention  in  a 
regional  conflict  also  required  the  PLA  to  adapt  to  be  able  to  fight  wars  against  a  high-end  ad¬ 
versary 13  Second,  the  general  departments  and  MRs  had  amassed  too  much  power  and  were  too 
poorly  supervised,  leading  to  growing  financial  waste  and  corruption  throughout  the  force.14 
This,  in  turn,  raised  serious  concerns  about  PLA  morale,  combat  readiness,  and  proficiency. 
These  core  problems  were  accompanied  by  other  structural  weaknesses,  including  a  defense 
R&D  system  that  did  not  adequately  utilize  advances  in  civilian  science  and  technology  (S&T).15 

To  address  these  problems,  the  PLA  embarked  on  a  series  of  institutional  reforms  during 
the  CMC  chairmanships  of  Jiang  Zemin  (1989-2004)  and  Hu  Jintao  (2004-2012).  Important 
changes  included: 

■  reducing  the  PLA’s  size  by  500,000  (in  1997)  and  200,000  (in  2003) 

■  establishing  a  professional  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO)  corps  (in  1998) 

■  increasing  resources  to  the  navy,  air  force,  and  SAF 

■  making  force  structure  changes  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels 

■  restructuring  the  research,  development,  and  acquisition  process 

■  reducing  the  number  of  PLA  academic  institutions 

■  establishing  a  reserve  officer  training  program  in  civilian  universities.16 


However,  more  fundamental  changes  to  the  PLA’s  C2  and  administrative  structure  eluded  re¬ 
formers.  As  then-Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Fu  Quanyou  observed  in  1998,  such  changes  would 
“inevitably  involve  the  immediate  interests  of  numerous  units  and  individual  officers.”  He  also 
noted  that  reformers  would  have  to  address  “selfish  departmentalism”  across  the  PLA.17  Resis¬ 
tance  to  change  was  likely  strongest  among  the  potential  losers  of  reform,  including  the  ground 
forces  and  general  departments.  The  relative  weakness  of  Jiang  and  Hu  within  the  military  made 
bureaucratic  opposition  even  harder  to  overcome.18 
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In  this  context,  Xi  Jinping  launched  a  renewed  effort  to  revamp  the  PLA’s  structure  shortly 
after  becoming  CMC  chairman  in  November  2012  (after  having  served  for  2  years  as  a  CMC 
vice  chairman  under  Hu).  The  outlines  of  a  reform  program  took  shape  at  the  Third  Plenum 
of  the  18th  Party  Congress  in  November  2013.  At  this  session,  the  Central  Committee  decided 
to  pursue  a  variety  of  reforms  to  the  PLA’s  institutions,  processes,  and  systems,  including  “op¬ 
timizing”  the  PLA’s  leadership  system  and  making  progress  toward  a  joint  C2  structure.19  The 
Third  Plenum  not  only  identified  key  areas  of  military  reform  but  also  sent  a  powerful  message 
that  fundamental  organizational  changes  to  the  PLA  were  an  important  part  of  Chinas  overall 
national  reforms,  and  were  widely  supported  by  the  top  CCP  leadership.  In  January  2014,  the 
CMC  established  a  leading  small  group  dedicated  to  military  reform,  with  Xi  as  its  chairman.20 
This  group  led  the  process  of  identifying  key  weaknesses  and  developing  a  blueprint  for  a  new 
organizational  structure. 

Meanwhile,  Xi  and  his  supporters  carried  out  an  effort  within  the  PLA  to  create  favorable 
political  conditions  for  the  pending  reforms.  This  included  an  anti-corruption  campaign  fo¬ 
cused  on  both  junior  and  senior  officers.21  Most  prominent  were  the  investigations  into  former 
CMC  vice  chairmen  Xu  Caihou  and  Guo  Boxiong,  who  were  both  expelled  from  the  Party  and 
detained,  as  well  as  the  highly  publicized  investigation  into  former  GLD  deputy  director  Gu 
Junshan,  whose  alleged  malfeasance  resulted  in  a  suspended  death  sentence.22  This  effort  put 
the  military  on  notice  that  bureaucratic  intransigence  would  not  be  tolerated  as  the  reforms  got 
under  way.  The  PLA  also  carried  out  a  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at  generating  support  for 
the  reforms  among  rank-and-file  personnel.  For  instance,  an  August  2014  circular  encouraged 
all  servicemembers  to  “resolutely  support  reform,  actively  reinforce  reforms,  and  consciously 
dedicate  themselves  to  reforms.”23 

The  first  specific  announcement  tied  to  the  reforms  was  made  at  a  military  parade  in  Bei¬ 
jing  in  September  2015,  when  Xi  stated  that  the  PLA’s  size  would  be  reduced  by  300,000  by  the 
end  of  2017,  bringing  total  personnel  down  from  2.3  to  2  million.24  This  was  followed  by  the 
CMC’s  adoption  of  a  detailed  reform  plan  at  a  meeting  held  in  November  2015.25  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  formalized  in  a  document  approved  by  the  CMC  and  issued  on  January  1,  2016,  titled 
Opinions  on  Deepening  Reforms  on  National  Defense  and  Armed  Forces.  This  document  pro¬ 
vided  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  blueprint  of  the  overall  military  reform  program.26  It 
clarified  that  the  major  structural  reforms  (discussed  below)  would  be  only  the  first  stage  in  a 
5-year  process  of  reform.  Later  reforms  would  address  deficiencies  in  force  structure  and  force 
composition,  the  professional  military  education  (PME)  system,  the  military  legal  system,  and 
other  areas.  The  official  completion  date  for  the  current  reforms  is  2020.  This  coincides  with  the 
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end  of  the  13th  5-year  armed  forces  development  plan,  which  calls  for  the  PLA  to  emerge  as  a 
“first-rate”  military  power  by  the  end  of  2020.27 

Major  Structural  Changes 

In  contrast  to  previous  reforms,  this  restructuring  involves  more  comprehensive  changes 
that  affect  all  three  major  PLA  organizational  pillars — general  departments,  MRs,  and  services. 
The  reforms  not  only  resulted  in  a  significantly  revised  organizational  chart  (shown  in  figure 

2)  but  also  redefined  the  authority  relationships  between  major  components.  These  changes  are 
detailed  in  the  following  sections. 

Central  Military  Commission  Reforms.  While  the  CMC  itself  was  left  intact,  the  reforms 
produced  a  new  bureaucratic  structure  under  the  CMC  s  direct  supervision  (depicted  in  figure 

3) .  In  particular,  on  January  11,  2016,  Xi  announced  that  the  general  departments  had  been  dis¬ 
banded  and  replaced  by  15  functional  departments,  commissions,  and  offices  under  the  auspic¬ 
es  of  the  CMC.28  The  distinction  between  these  three  types  of  organization  is  not  entirely  clear, 
but  it  appears  that  departments  carry  out  operational  and  supervisory  functions  for  the  whole 


Figure  2.  PLA  Structure  after  Reforms 
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Figure  3.  New  CMC  Organizations 


PLA,  similar  to  the  former  general  departments;  commissions  provide  high-level  oversight  on 
select  issues;  and  offices  perform  planning,  managerial,  and  other  specialized  tasks.  The  grades 
of  these  organizations  also  vary,  with  departments  and  commissions  generally  higher  than  of¬ 
fices.  Appendix  2  contains  more  detailed  sketches  of  all  15  organizations. 

Surveying  the  impact  of  the  reforms  on  the  former  general  departments,  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  significant  changes  were  made  to  the  former  GSD.  Its  sub-departments  responsible 
for  operations  and,  likely,  intelligence  analysis  (2PLA)  were  assigned  to  a  new  CMC  Joint  Staff 
Department  ( JSD)  led  by  former  GSD  director  Fang  Fenghui.  However,  other  GSD  sub-depart¬ 
ments  did  not  migrate  to  the  JSD  and  instead  became  full-fledged  departments  under  the  CMC. 
In  particular,  the  GSD  training,  mobilization,  and  strategic  planning  departments  became  the 
Training  Management  Department,  National  Defense  Mobilization  Department,  and  Strategic 
Planning  Office,  respectively.29  Still  other  functions  previously  performed  by  the  GSD  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  services:  army  aviation  and  other  army- related  functions  (such  as  the  Army  Com¬ 
mand  College)  were  placed  in  the  new  army  headquarters,  while  signals  intelligence  (3PLA) 
and  electronic  warfare  (4PLA)  likely  moved  to  the  new  SSF  and  possibly  merged  into  a  single 
entity.30  Table  1  identifies  the  confirmed  or  likely  destinations  of  the  former  GSD  sub-depart¬ 
ments. 

The  organizational  impact  on  the  other  former  general  departments  was  less  significant, 
with  the  core  components  of  the  GPD,  GLD,  and  GAD  moving  into  the  formal  CMC  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  Political  Work,  Logistics  Support,  and  Equipment  Development  departments,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  directors  and  PCs  of  these  departments  remained  the  same,  and  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  their  bureaucratic  grades  were  reduced.  However,  several  notable  changes  did  occur: 
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Table  1.  Destination  of  Former  GSD  Sub-Departments 


GSD  Sub-department 

Function 

Destination 

Operations 

Command  and  control 

CMC  Joint  Staff  Department 

Intelligence  (2PLA) 

Intelligence  collection, 
analysis 

CMC  Joint  Staff  Department 
(likely) 

Technical  (3PLA) 

Signals  intelligence,  cyber 
operations 

SSF  (likely) 

Informatization  (5PLA) 

C4ISR  systems 

SSF  (likely) 

Strategic  Planning 

Long-range  analysis 

CMC  Strategic  Planning 

Office 

Army  Aviation 

Army  aviation 

Army  HQ 

Military  Training 

Training,  professional 
military  education 

CMC  Training  Management 
Department 

ECM  &  Radar  (4PLA) 

Electronic  warfare 

SSF  (likely) 

Mobilization 

Reserve  force,  militia,  ground 
force  enlisted  recruitment 

CMC  National  Defense 
Mobilization  Department; 
Ground  Force  recruitment 
likely  moved  to  Army  HQ 

Military  Affairs 

Organizational  planning, 
welfare,  enlisted  personnel 
management 

CMC  Reform  and 
Organization  Office,  CMC 
Political  Work  Department 
(possible) 

Management  Support 

Logistics  support 

CMC  Organ  Affairs  General 
Management  Bureau  (likely) 

Sources:  Mark  A.  Stokes  and  Ian  Easton,  “The  Chinese  Peoples  Liberation  Army  General  Staff  Department:  Evolv¬ 
ing  Organizations  and  Missions,”  in  The  PLA  as  Organization  v2.0,  ed.  Kevin  Pollpeter  and  Kenneth  W.  Allen 
(Vienna,  VA:  Defense  Group,  Inc.,  2015),  135-160;  “MND  Holds  Press  Conference  on  CMC  Organ  Reshuffle,” 
China  Military  Online,  January  12,  2016,  available  at  <http://english.chinamil.com.cn/news-channels/china-mili- 
tary-news/20 16-01/1 2/content_6854444.htm>. 

■  The  GPD’s  oversight  of  military  justice  moved  to  a  new  CMC  Political  and  Legal  Affairs 
Commission,  which  will  handle  military  courts  and  criminal  investigations.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  assumed  the  GPD’s  responsibilities  for  military  counterintelligence.31 

■  The  GPD’s  role  in  enforcing  discipline  among  Party  members  in  the  PLA  transitioned 
to  an  expanded  CMC  Discipline  Inspection  Commission.  This  commission  will  play  a 
key  role  in  the  PLA’s  ongoing  anti-corruption  campaign,  much  as  the  Central  Discipline 
Inspection  Commission  (led  by  Wang  Qishan)  has  helped  execute  the  anti -corruption 
campaign  on  the  civilian  side. 
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■  A  number  of  military  academies,  such  as  the  GLD’s  Logistics  College  and  the  GAD’s  Ar¬ 
mament  College,  were  transferred  to  the  new  CMC  Training  Management  Department.32 

■  Some  elements  of  the  GLD,  such  as  the  former  Wuhan  Rear  Base,  were  transferred  to 
the  JLSF  while  others  (such  as  the  GLD’s  Finance,  Capital  Construction,  and  Hygiene 
Departments)  were  moved  to  the  new  Logistics  Support  Department. 

■  The  GAD’s  Science  and  Technology  Commission  was  placed  under  direct  CMC  over¬ 
sight.33  The  commission  will  promote  civil-military  cooperation  in  defense  R&D  and 
strengthen  high-level  guidance  for  the  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  system 
(RDT&E). 

■  The  GAD’s  responsibilities  for  repair  and  maintenance  appear  not  to  have  been  assumed 
by  the  Equipment  Development  Department  but  instead  transferred  to  the  services.34 

■  A  new  CMC  Organ  Affairs  General  Management  Bureau  consolidated  management 
support  functions  of  the  four  general  departments  (for  example,  facilities).35 

■  Some  staff  from  the  general  departments  moved  to  the  new  army  headquarters  to  man¬ 
age  ground  force  political,  logistics,  and  equipment  matters.36 

Of  the  15  CMC  departments,  the  CMC  General  Office  occupies  a  position  of  unique  im¬ 
portance.  This  office  is  listed  first  in  protocol  order,  ahead  of  even  the  successors  of  the  former 
general  departments.37  In  the  past,  the  General  Office  mainly  supervised  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  and  from  CMC  members  and  performed  other  duties,  such  as  policy  research.38  PLA 
interviewees  contend  that  the  General  Office  will  not  only  continue  to  carry  out  these  functions 
on  behalf  of  the  CMC  but  also  take  on  added  responsibility  for  overseeing  the  implementation 
of  the  reforms  and  ensuring  that  Xi’s  (and  the  CMC’s)  directives  are  followed  across  the  ex¬ 
panded  CMC  bureaucracy.39  Critical  to  this  effort  will  be  the  General  Office  director  (currently 
Lieutenant  General  Qin  Shengxiang),  a  key  confidante  and  advisor  of  Xi  and  the  other  CMC 
members.40 

Service  Reforms.  Key  service-level  reforms  included  establishing  national-  and  theater- 
level  ground  force  headquarters,  renaming  the  SAF  as  the  PLA  Rocket  Force  and  elevating  it  to 
full  service  status,  and  creating  the  SSF  and  the  JLSF.  These  are  discussed  in  turn.41 
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Establishing  Separate  Headquarters  for  the  Army.  At  the  national  level,  the  PLA  estab¬ 
lished  an  “army  leading  organ”  or  headquarters  in  Beijing.  As  a  result,  the 

ground  forces  now  have  their  own  headquarters  on  par  with  the  other  services,  while  the  JSD 
and  other  general  department  successors  were  divested  of  their  ground  force  responsibilities. 
This  meant  that  some  personnel  previously  assigned  to  the  general  departments  (such  as  the 
Armored  Bureau  of  the  former  GSD  Military  Training  Department)  likely  moved  to  the  new 
army  headquarters.  Lieutenant  General  Li  Zuocheng,  a  veteran  of  the  1979  Sino- Vietnamese 
War  who  most  recently  served  as  Chengdu  MR  commander,  was  selected  as  army  command¬ 
er.42  Lieutenant  General  Liu  Lei,  who  was  previously  the  Lanzhou  MR  PC,  became  the  army  PC. 

Regionally,  the  PLA  also  established  separate  army  headquarters  within  each  of  the  TCs.43 
Like  the  CMC  departments,  the  TCs  will  also  become  “joint”  organizations  staffed,  in  principle, 
by  personnel  drawn  from  all  the  services  (roughly  analogous  to  what  are  called  “purple-hatted 
officers”  in  the  U.S.  military).  Like  its  navy,  air  force,  and  rocket  force  counterparts,  the  theater 
ground  force  headquarters  will  conduct  training,  maintain  combat  readiness,  and  make  units 
available  to  joint  commanders  as  needed.  Theater  ground  force  commanders  (identified  in  table 
2)  are  generally  senior  officers  from  the  preceding  MR. 

Renaming  and  Elevating  the  Second  Artillery  Force  into  a  Full  Military  Service.  The 
SAF  was  renamed  as  the  PLA  Rocket  Force  ¥)  and  its  status  was  formally  el¬ 

evated  from  an  independent  branch  of  the  army  (J^ft)  to  a  full-fledged  service  ( )  along¬ 
side  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force.  SAF  commander  General  Wei  Fenghe  and  PC  Lieutenant 
General  Wang  Jiasheng  retained  their  positions  in  the  Rocket  Force,  as  did  most  other  senior 
SAF  leaders.44 

Renaming  the  SAF  and  issuing  new  uniforms  and  patches  was  one  of  the  more  superfi¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  reform.  Moving  from  a  branch  to  a  service  did  not  affect  the  Rocket  Forces 
grade,  which  remains  at  the  same  level  as  the  other  services,  and  the  Rocket  Force  commander 
continues  to  be  an  ex  officio  CMC  member.  Moreover,  Xi  used  the  same  three-part  formula  to 
describe  the  Rocket  Forces  duties  as  he  did  when  addressing  the  SAF  in  2012,  stating  that  the 
force  is  the  “core  strength  of  Chinas  strategic  deterrence,  the  strategic  support  for  the  country’s 
status  as  a  major  power,  and  an  important  cornerstone  safeguarding  national  security.”45  This 
implied  that  the  Rocket  Force  would  serve  essentially  the  same  function  as  the  SAF.  Similarly, 
a  PLA  spokesman  emphasized  that  the  country’s  no-first-use  nuclear  pledge  remained  intact.46 
However,  a  key  change  is  that  Rocket  Force  conventional  units  will  have  closer  relations  with  the 
theater  commands;  this  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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Table  2.  Army  Leadership  in  Theater  Commands 


Theater  Command 

Army  Commander 

Previous  Position 

Eastern 

LTG  Qin  Weijiang 

Deputy  Commander, 

Nanjing  MR 

Southern 

MG  Liu  Xiaowu 

Chief  of  Staff,  Guangzhou 

MR 

Western 

MG  He  Weidong 

Shanghai  Garrison 
Commander 

Northern 

MG  Li  Qiaoming 

Commander,  41st  Group 

Army  (Guangzhou  MR) 

Central 

MG  Shi  Luze 

Chief  of  Staff,  Beijing  MR 

Sources:  “Army  Adjustment  and  Establishment  Completed  in  Five  Theater  Commands,”  China  Military  Online ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  2016,  available  at  <http://english.chinamil.com.cn/news-channels/china-military-news/2016-02/04/con- 
tent_6890499.htm>;  “Southern  Theater  Command  Army  Commander,  PC  Announced,  Two  Major  Generals  with 
Masters  Degrees  Take  the  Lead”  Caixin  [HT 0r],  February  5,  2016, 

available  at  <http://china.caixin.com/2016-02-05/100907605.html>;  Zhao  Lei,  “Beijing  Garrison  Gets  a  New  Com¬ 
mander,”  China  Daily ,  August  18, 2016,  available  at  <http://usa.chinadaily.com.cn/china/2016-08/18/content_26522904. 
htm>;  “MG  Li  Qiaoming  Becomes  Northern  Theater  Command  Ground  Force  Commander” 

'v'  75  ] ,  Caixin  [Miff],  February  10, 2016,  available  at  <http://china.cabdn.com/2016-02-10/100908458.html>; 
“ShiLuze  and  Wu  Shezhou  Become  Commander,  PC  of  Central  Theater  Command”  [jEfNPJIJijiH'lLE'L1  nPiKKBlSp' 
Caixin  [Mif],  February  4, 2016,  available  at  <http://china.cabdn.eom/2016-02-04/100907394.html>. 


Creating  the  Strategic  Support  Force.  The  PLA  also  established  a  new  SSF  (M-ilf'f’-hf  >C 

hITA)-  Authoritative  Chinese  sources  are  consistently  vague  about  the  purpose  of  this  orga¬ 
nization.  Xi  stated  only  that  this  is  a  “new  type  of  operational  force,”  which  is  a  “major  growth 
point  of  our  military’s  new-quality  combat  capability.”47  Whether  the  SSF  should  be  described 
as  a  “service”  or  as  some  other  type  of  entity  is  the  subject  of  debate  in  foreign  analysis  and 
Chinese  media.48  The  SSF’s  first  commander  is  Lieutenant  General  Gao  Jin,  a  career  SAF  officer 
who  most  recently  served  as  president  of  the  PLA  Academy  of  Military  Science  (AMS),  where 
he  oversaw  the  development  of  joint  doctrine,  including  the  publication  of  the  2013  Science  of 
Strategy  (Ajs  which  considers  the  implications  of  technological  change  on  the  operational 
arts.49  The  PC  is  General  Liu  Fulian,  former  PC  of  the  Beijing  MR. 

Non-authoritative  Chinese  media  reports  suggest  that  the  focus  of  the  SSF  will  be  on  sup¬ 
porting  information  operations  and  providing  C4ISR  support.50  A  People’s  Daily  report  noted 
that  the  force  would  provide  an  “information  umbrella”  for  joint  forces.51  Senior  Colonel  Shao 
Yongling  of  the  PLA  Rocket  Force  Command  College  portrayed  the  SSF  as  a  valuable  “force  mul¬ 
tiplier.”52  Retired  Rear  Admiral  Yin  Zhuo  similarly  argued  that  the  SSF  will  not  be  a  “standalone 
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force,”  but  will  instead  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  other  services.53  He  added  that  the  SSF 
will  carry  out  such  tasks  as  early  warning,  managing  space  satellites  (including  the  Beidou  navi¬ 
gation  satellites),  and  provide  defense  in  the  electromagnetic  and  cyber  domains.54  These  claims 
were  echoed  by  PLA  interlocutors  during  discussions  in  2016,  who  also  noted  that  the  SSF  would 
play  a  key  role  in  communications.55  Nevertheless,  much  will  remain  in  the  realm  of  speculation 
until  details  on  this  organization  are  provided  in  authoritative  sources. 

Creating  the  Joint  Logistics  Support  Force.  In  September  2016,  the  PLA  announced  the 
creation  of  another  quasi-service  called  the  Joint  Logistics  Support  Force.  The  origins  of  this 
organization  lie  in  the  1990s  era  reforms  to  the  PLA’s  logistics  system,  which  aimed  to  reduce 
redundancies  by  consolidating  logistics  from  the  services  into  joint  organizations.  This  effort 
included  experimentation,  notably  in  the  Jinan  MR,  with  theater-based  joint  logistics  depart¬ 
ments.  Other  changes  included  budgetary  and  procurement  reforms  and  professionalization 
of  logistics  personnel.  Nevertheless,  the  PLA  continued  to  face  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  the 
logistics  sector,  including  rampant  corruption,  standardization  challenges,  lack  of  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  systems  to  promote  rapid  and  efficient  logistics  support,  and  inadequate  synergies 
between  the  military  logistics  system  and  the  civilian  economy.56 

To  overcome  these  challenges,  Xi  Jinping  stated  that  the  JLSF  should  serve  as  the  “main 
force”  in  “strategic  battle  support  missions”  and  urged  it  to  better  integrate  logistics  support 
into  joint  operations.57  It  will  do  this  by  overseeing  provision  of  general  purpose  supplies  to 
joint  commanders  at  the  theater  level,  although  service-specific  logistics  supplies  will  continue 
to  be  handled  within  the  services.  Organizationally,  the  JLSF  is  headquartered  at  the  former 
GLD  Wuhan  Logistics  Base  and  has  subordinate  Joint  Logistics  Support  Centers  in  each  of  the 
five  new  theater  commands.  These  organizations  appear  to  have  replaced  the  previous  MR  joint 
logistics  departments.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  key  uncertainties  about  this  organization  re¬ 
main.  Key  questions  include  the  relationship  between  the  JLSF  and  CMC  Logistics  Support  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  relationship  between  the  JLSF,  theater  commands,  and  service  components. 

Theater  Reforms 

At  the  theater  level,  the  seven  MRs  (depicted  in  figure  4)  were  replaced  by  five  TCs  (i1® 
IK ).58  Listed  in  protocol  order,  these  are  the  Eastern,  Southern,  Western,  Northern,  and  Central 
TCs.  This  change  reflected  the  culmination  of  a  longstanding  goal  of  PLA  reformers  to  gradu¬ 
ally  transition  from  an  MR  system,  which  was  primarily  focused  on  administering  the  ground 
forces,  to  a  TC  system  that  would  emphasize  joint  operations.59  Indeed,  at  least  as  early  as  1998, 
Chinese  military  strategists  had  discussed  plans  to  consolidate  the  MRs  into  more  regionally 
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focused  theater  commands  (sometimes  referred  to  as  “war  zones”)-60  Chinese  sources  describe 
the  TCs  as  the  highest  joint  headquarters  within  their  respective  regions,  with  a  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “maintaining  peace,  deterring  wars,  and  winning  battles.”61  Senior  Colonel 
Wang  Xiaohui  of  the  PLA  National  Defense  University  (NDU)  explains  that  the  TCs  will  be 
mainly  concerned  with  conducting  joint  training  during  peacetime  and  will  exercise  command 
of  theater-based  combat  forces  during  wartime.62 

According  to  Chinese  sources,  the  TCs  are  aligned  against  specific  threats  within  their 
respective  region  or  “strategic  direction”  [£]).  The  Eastern  TC,  which  replaced  the  Nan¬ 

jing  MR,  is  focused  on  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  East  China  Sea.  The  Southern  TC,  which  succeed¬ 
ed  the  Guangzhou  MR  with  the  apparent  additions  of  the  southwestern  Yunnan  and  Guizhou 
provinces,  will  take  responsibility  for  the  South  China  Sea.  Southern  TC  commander  General 
Wang  Jiaocheng  states  that  his  command  will  “resolutely”  defend  Chinas  maritime  rights  and 
interests  in  the  region.63  The  Northern  TC  replaced  the  Shenyang  MR  with  the  addition  of  parts 
of  Inner  Mongolia,  and  is  focused  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The  Western  TC,  largely  a  merger 
of  the  Lanzhou  and  Chengdu  MRs,  will  handle  challenges  emanating  from  Central  Asia,  such  as 

Figure  4.  MR  System  Boundaries 
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Source:  Annual  Report  to  Congress:  Military  and  Security  Developments  Involving  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  Department  of  Defense,  2016),  2. 
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cross-border  terrorism,  and  safeguard  the  Sino-Indian  border.  The  Central  TC  will  defend  the 
capital  and  might  provide  support  to  other  TCs  as  needed.64 

Nevertheless,  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  new  TC  system  remain  somewhat  ambigu¬ 
ous.  The  most  authoritative  map  released  as  of  mid-2016  appeared  on  the  official  Web  site  of 
PLA  Daily,  but  has  been  disputed  by  other  Chinese  media  reports.65  For  instance,  there  was 
initially  some  uncertainty  about  whether  units  on  the  Shandong  Peninsula  (including  the  North 
Sea  Fleet)  would  be  allocated  to  the  Central  or  Northern  TC,  but  it  was  later  clarified  to  be  the 
latter.66  The  map  also  incorrectly  showed  Yunnan  Province  as  belonging  to  the  Western  TC 
when  it  in  fact  belongs  to  the  Southern  TC.  One  important  development  is  that  the  PLA  will 
no  longer  maintain  regional  headquarters  in  Lanzhou  and  Jinan,  although  these  two  cities  will 
serve  as  the  headquarters  for  the  Western  and  Northern  TC  ground  forces,  respectively.  Figure 
5,  drawn  from  DOD’s  2016  annual  report  on  China,  depicts  the  approximate  TC  boundaries. 

Within  the  theaters,  army,  air  force,  and  (where  applicable)  naval  service  component  com¬ 
mands  report  through  two  chains  of  command.  Operationally,  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  TC  commanders.  Administratively,  they  report  to  their  respective  service  headquarters  in 
Beijing.  The  service  components  in  turn  exercise  operational  and  administrative  control  over 
operational  units  (group  armies,  squadrons,  naval  detachments,  and  so  forth).  As  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  MR  system,  service  component  commanders  are  dual-hatted  as  TC  deputy  commanders. 
The  Rocket  Force  maintains  missile  bases  in  each  of  the  TCs,  but  these  have  not  been  identified 
as  having  a  subordinate  relationship  with  the  TC  headquarters,  and  missile  base  commanders 
have  not  been  dual-hatted  as  TC  deputy  commanders.  Geographically,  only  air  force  headquar¬ 
ters  are  located  in  the  same  cities  as  the  TC  headquarters,  while  army  and  naval  headquarters 
are  located  elsewhere.  Those  locations  are  provided  in  table  3. 

Despite  these  changes,  the  leadership  of  the  TCs  remains  largely  dominated  by  ground 
force  officers.  All  five  current  TC  commanders  (identified  in  table  4)  are  army  officers — four 
of  them  were  previous  MR  commanders  who  have  rotated  to  new  theaters,  while  a  fifth  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  Beijing  MR  deputy  commander.  However,  the  appointment  of  North  Sea  Fleet 
commander  Yuan  Yubai  as  the  new  Southern  TC  commander  in  January  2017  constitutes  an 
important  breakthrough  for  jointness.67  Four  of  the  five  TC  PCs  are  army  officers,  while  one 
(Lieutenant  General  Zhu  Fuxi  of  the  Western  TC)  is  currently  an  air  force  officer  who  spent 
most  of  his  career  in  the  army.  Four  of  the  five  PCs  served  as  PC  of  the  preceding  MR,  adding 
a  level  of  consistency  in  the  context  of  the  rotation  of  TC  commanders.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also 
notable  that  the  TCs  are  becoming  more  joint  at  the  deputy  commander  level.  In  the  pre-reform 
system,  air  force  and  navy  officers  held  only  10  of  the  32  MR  deputy  commander  positions,  the 
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Figure  5.  Approximate  TC  Boundaries 
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Source:  Annual  Report  to  Congress:  Military  and  Security  Developments  Involving  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
(Washington,  DC:  Department  of  Defense,  2016),  2. 

minimum  possible  given  air  force  and  navy  responsibility  for  commanding  seven  MR  air  forces 
and  three  fleets.68  Officers  from  those  services  currently  occupy  16  of  31  deputy  commander  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  five  theaters.69  TCs  remain  MR  leader-grade  organizations,  on  par  with  the  service 
headquarters  and  several  CMC  departments.70 

Reforming  Lines  of  Authority 

In  addition  to  adjusting  the  PLA’s  organizational  composition,  the  restructuring  altered 
the  authority  relationships  between  the  military’s  main  components.  The  key  development 
was  a  formula  adopted  at  the  November  2015  CMC  reform  work  meeting  that  the  CMC  would 
provide  “general  management,”  the  theater  commands  would  focus  on  operations,  and  the 
services  would  manage  force  building  This  implied  a 

division  of  authority  into  two  separate  chains  of  command  (depicted  in  figure  6) — an  adminis¬ 
trative  chain,  in  which  authority  flows  from  the  CMC  to  the  services  to  the  troops,  and  an  op¬ 
erational  chain  flowing  from  the  CMC  to  the  TCs  to  the  troops.72  In  short,  service  chiefs  would 
focus  on  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  personnel,  while  the  TCs  would  concentrate  on 
joint  training  and  operations.73 
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Table  3.  Service  Components  Within  the  TCs 


Eastern  TC 

Southern  TC 

Western  TC 

Northern  TC 

Central  TC 

TC 

HQ 

Nanjing 

Guangzhou 

Chengdu 

Shenyang 

Beijing 

Army 

HQ 

Fuzhou 

Nanning 

Lanzhou 

Jinan 

Shijiazhuang 

Group 

Armies 

1st,  12th,  31st 

14th,  41st,  42nd 

13*,  21st,  47th 

16*,  26th,  39*, 
40* 

20th,  27th,  38th, 
54th,  65* 

Navy 

HQ 

Ningbo 

Zhanjiang 

None 

Qingdao 

None 

Navy 

Fleets 

East  Sea  Fleet 

South  Sea  Fleet 

None 

North  Sea  Fleet 

None 

Air 

Force 

HQ 

Nanjing 

Guangzhou 

Chengdu 

Shenyang 

Beijing 

Air 

Forces 

Eastern  TC 

AF  (formerly 
Nanjing 
Military 
Region 

Air  Force, 
MRAF) 

Southern  TC 

AF  (formerly 

Guangzhou 

MRAF) 

Western  TC 

AF  (merged 
from  Chengdu 
and  Lanzhou 
MRAFs) 

Northern  TC 

AF  (formerly 

Shenyang 

MRAFs) 

Central  TC 

AF  (merged 
from  Beijing 
and  Jinan 
MRAFs) 

Sources:  “Xi  Jinping  Presents  Flags  to  Five  Theater  Commands”  ftTSplii;],  Jinghua  Shibao  [iR 

-LH'jTii],  February  2,  2016,  available  at  <http://epaper.jinghua.cn/html/2016-02/02/content_278482.htm>;  “Deploy¬ 
ment  of  18  Group  Armies  Completed,  What  Will  the  Five  Theater  Commands  Do?”  Edv 

iSicEitPiTfiMLA?],  Nanfang  Zhoumo  [Sf7fJW>|5],  April  17,  2016,  available  at  <http://military.china.com/impor- 
tant/11132797/20160419/22465989_all.html>;  Web  sites  of  the  five  TCs  are  located  at  the  following  addresses:  1) 
<http://db.81.cn>;  2)  <http://nb.81.cn>;  3)  <http://xb.81.cn>;  4)  <http://bb.81.cn>;  and  5)  <http://zb.81.cn>. 


In  practice,  however,  there  are  questions  about  how  exactly  this  system  will  function. 
One  issue  is  whether  the  service  headquarters  will  retain  some  degree  of  operational  author¬ 
ity  through  their  operations  departments  (f^^nPH).  For  instance,  PLA  interviewees  contend 
that  routine,  single -service  operations  would  continue  to  be  managed  by  the  services  rather 
than  by  TC  commanders.74  For  instance,  it  was  reported  in  April  2016  that  navy  commander 
Wu  Shengli  had  directed  the  evacuation  of  sick  Chinese  workers  from  Fiery  Cross  Reef  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  suggesting  that  the  navy  headquarters  retained  at  least  a  limited  operational 
role.75  When,  and  even  if,  that  role  will  fully  transition  to  the  new  joint  headquarters  is  unclear. 
Another  issue  concerns  authority  over  out-of-area  operations,  given  that  TCs  only  cover  terri- 
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Table  4.  TC  Leadership 


TC 

Commander 

Previous 

Position 

PC 

Previous  Position 

Eastern 

LTG  Liu  Yuejun 

CDR,  Lanzhou 
MR 

LTG  Zheng 
Weiping 

PC,  Nanjing  MR 

Southern 

GEN  Wang 
Jiaocheng 

CDR,  Shenyang 
MR 

GEN  Wei  Liang 

PC,  Guangzhou  MR 

Western 

LTG  Zhao 

Zongqi 

CDR,  Jinan  MR 

LTG  Zhu  Luxi 

PC,  Chengdu  MR 

Northern 

LTG  Song 

Puxuan 

CDR,  Beijing 

MR 

GEN  Chu  Yimin 

PC,  Shenyang  MR 

Central 

LTG  Han 

Weiguo 

DCDR,  Beijing 
MR 

GEN  Yin 
Panglong 

Deputy  Director,  GPD 

tory  within  China.  As  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  JSD,  rather  than  TCs,  will  likely  take  the 
lead  on  operations  far  from  Chinas  borders,  such  as  in  the  Middle  East  or  the  Arctic. 

A  related  development  concerns  the  management  of  the  provincial-level  military  districts, 
which  in  turn  supervise  reserve,  militia,  and  some  active  duty  forces.  Supervision  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  districts  was  previously  handled  by  the  MRs,  but  under  the  reforms  has  shifted  to  the  new 
CMC  National  Defense  Mobilization  Department.  An  exception  concerns  the  Tibet  and  Xinji¬ 
ang  military  districts,  as  well  as  the  Beijing  Garrison,  which  will  be  managed  instead  by  the  PLA 
army  headquarters.  The  deputy  director  of  the  Tibet  military  district  political  work  department 
described  this  change  as  an  “elevation  of  authority”  for  his  command  that  symbolized  the  op¬ 
erational  focus  of  PLA  forces  in  the  Tibetan  Autonomous  Region.76  This  arrangement  was  also 
needed  because  those  three  organizations  have  a  higher  bureaucratic  grade  than  the  National 
Defense  Mobilization  Department,  and  thus  could  not  report  to  it.77 

Toward  an  American-Style  Structure? 

Overall,  the  reforms  suggest  that  the  PLA  is  moving  toward  a  command  structure  more 
closely  resembling  the  U.S.  military.  In  particular,  PLA  restructuring  has  drawn  comparisons 
to  the  U.S.  military’s  reforms  as  part  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1986.78  This  act  resulted  in  a  joint  C2  structure  for  the  U.S.  military  in  which 
authority  flows  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  commanders  of  the  regional 
unified  combatant  commands  (CCMDs),  who  lead  forces  within  their  respective  theaters.79 
Service  chiefs  were  given  an  advisory  role,  with  responsibilities  to  “organize,  train,  and  equip” 
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Figure  6.  Bifurcation  of  Authority 


troops.  This  bifurcation  of  authority  appears  similar  to  the  evolving  PLA  distinction  between 
operational  and  administrative  chains  of  command.  Indeed,  Chinese  analysts  have  explicitly 
cited  the  U.S.  C2  system  as  a  useful  example  worth  considering.80 

Yet  PLA  reformers  drew  inspiration  from  not  only  the  U.S.  system  but  also  the  examples 
of  several  advanced  foreign  militaries.  Former  PLA  Academy  of  Military  Sciences  president  Liu 
Chengjun  observed  that  the  services  had  been  removed  from  the  operational  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  and  joint  command  systems  established  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Russian  systems.81  Indeed, 
a  volume  published  by  AMS  highlights  the  structural  reforms  of  the  U.S.,  Russian,  Japanese, 
Indian,  British,  French,  and  German  armed  forces.  The  book  makes  clear  that  joint  C2  systems, 
greater  use  of  C4ISR  assets,  joint  logistics  systems,  and  other  developments  have  been  pursued 
by  all  of  these  states,  suggesting  that  it  is  the  changing  nature  of  modern  warfighting  in  general, 
and  not  the  specific  experience  of  any  single  country,  that  informed  some  of  the  key  themes  of 
the  PLA  reform.82  Senior  Colonel  Wang  Xiaohui  of  the  PLA  NDU  argues  that  any  model  that 
results  in  quick  C2  and  effective  force  management  can  be  one  for  China  to  emulate.83 

Given  this  wide-reaching  examination  of  foreign  militaries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  PLA  restructuring  more  closely  resemble  non-U.S.  systems  than  they  do  the  U.S. 
structure  post-Goldwater-Nichols.  For  instance,  the  TC  system  is  less  similar  to  the  U.S.  CC- 
MDs,  which  span  the  globe,  than  to  the  Russian  military  district  system  as  it  evolved  after  2008, 
which  is  focused  mainly  on  responding  to  challenges  in  Russia’s  near  abroad.84  As  discussed  in 
the  next  section,  the  TCs  are  likewise  aligned  against  regional  threats  just  beyond  Chinas  bor¬ 
ders.  The  new  JSD,  which  will  supervise  out-of-area  operations  from  Beijing,  also  lacks  a  clear 
cognate  in  the  American  system.  Instead,  this  organization  more  clearly  resembles  the  British 
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Permanent  Joint  Headquarters,  responsible  for  directing  overseas  operations  among  the  army, 
navy,  and  air  force.85 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  PLA  has  not  fundamentally  changed  in  some 
respects.  The  PLA  remains  an  essentially  Leninist  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  carry  out 
the  Party’s  decisions.  This  means  that  the  CMC  continues  to  serve  as  the  military’s  highest 
decisionmaking  organ,  along  with  the  infrastructure  of  Party  control  throughout  the  PLA,  in¬ 
cluding  the  PC  system  and  party  committees.  PLA  interviewees  generally  agreed  that  the  “dual 
command  system”  in  which  both  unit  commanders  and  PCs  exercise  authority  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  reforms,  though  it  is  likely  that  training  for  all  officers  (including  commanders  and 
PCs)  will  be  more  oriented  toward  joint  operations.86  In  addition,  Chinese  military  leadership 
remains  heavily  ground  force-centric,  especially  within  the  new  CMC  departments  and  in  the 
TCs.  Thus,  the  restructuring  can  be  seen  as  a  merging  of  new  elements  drawn  from  foreign  ex¬ 
amples  with  a  traditional  structure  that  has  persisted  over  the  last  90  years. 

Drivers  of  Reform 

There  are  arguably  three  key  reasons  for  the  PLA’s  restructuring.  First  is  improving  the 
ability  to  conduct  joint  operations  across  multiple  domains.  Second  is  the  desire  to  improve 
supervision  over  a  force  seen  as  increasingly  corrupt  and  undisciplined.  Third  is  advancing 
“civil-military  integration,”  especially  in  the  defense  R&D  system.  These  factors  are  discussed  in 
the  following  sections. 

Strengthening  Joint  Operations 

First,  restructuring  seeks  to  enhance  the  PLA’s  ability  to  conduct  joint  (that  is,  cross-ser¬ 
vice)  operations  in  multiple  domains.87  The  PLA’s  focus  on  joint  operations  stretches  back  to  the 
late  Cold  War  period.  During  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  Chinese  observers  noted  that  advanced 
militaries  increasingly  utilized  joint  campaigns  in  a  number  of  regional  conflicts.  The  most  no¬ 
table  example  was  the  first  Gulf  War,  in  which  U.S.  forces  employed  a  combination  of  joint  force 
and  advanced  systems  (such  as  conventional  precision-strike  missiles  and  advanced  C4ISR  plat¬ 
forms)  to  defeat  the  Iraqi  armed  forces.88  Another  driver  was  growing  concerns  about  Taiwan 
independence,  symbolized  in  the  1995-1996  Taiwan  Strait  crisis,  which  led  to  added  emphasis 
on  joint  amphibious,  blockade,  and  firepower  operations.  The  lesson  was  that  China  would 
have  to  improve  its  own  joint  capability  in  order  to  compete  on  the  modern  battlefield  against 
high-tech  adversaries.  This  led  the  PLA  to  develop  joint  doctrine,  create  a  joint  logistics  system 
within  the  MRs,  and  carry  out  cross-service  exercises.89 
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The  restructuring  seeks  to  strengthen  joint  operations  in  several  ways:  establishing  a  per¬ 
manent  joint  C2  structure,  integrating  C4ISR  support,  reducing  the  dominance  of  the  ground 
forces,  and  promoting  joint  training  and  logistics.  These  are  discussed  in  turn. 

Establishing  a  Two-Level  Joint  C2  Structure 

A  key  challenge  inhibiting  PLA  joint  operations  was  the  lack  of  a  permanent  joint  C2 
structure.  As  noted,  prior  to  the  reforms  the  naval  and  air  force  headquarters  had  a  peacetime 
C2  role,  while  the  SAF  was  thought  to  have  reported  directly  to  the  CMC.  Divided  command 
authority  meant  that  non-ground  force  units  were  poorly  integrated  into  the  MR  structure.  The 
commander  of  a  PLA  service  academy  explained  that  the  pre-reform  relationship  between  the 
services  and  MRs  was  essentially,  “You  don’t  listen  to  me,  and  I  don’t  listen  to  you.”90  Doctrin- 
ally,  joint  headquarters  would  have  been  established  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  during  wartime.  These 
headquarters,  likely  staffed  by  officers  seconded  from  the  general  departments,  would  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  integrate  the  activities  of  all  forces  in  their  area  of  responsibility.91  PLA  analysts  noted 
that  this  would  have  delayed  the  transition  from  peacetime  to  wartime  operations,  and  would 
not  have  met  the  criteria  of  modern  warfare  to  act  quickly  and  decisively.92 

Modifying  the  C2  structure  is  a  centerpiece  of  the  restructuring.  The  Third  Plenum  deci¬ 
sion  called  on  the  PLA  to  “complete  CMC  joint  operations  command  organs  and  theater  joint 
operations  command  systems.”93  In  December  2013,  Xi  Jinping  noted  that  the  PLA  “has  given 
much  consideration  to  joint  C2,  but  fundamental  problems  remain.  .  .  .  [E] stablishing  a  CMC 
and  theater  command  joint  C2  system  requires  urgency  and  should  not  be  delayed.”94  Xi  reiter¬ 
ated  this  objective  in  a  meeting  of  senior  PLA  officers  in  September  2014,  in  which  he  called  for 
the  construction  of  a  “new  type  of  command  headquarters.”95  In  November  2015,  Xi  announced 
at  a  CMC  meeting  on  military  reform  that  a  “two-level  joint  operational  command  system”  (M 
would  be  established,  with  key  decisionmaking  nodes  at  the  CMC  and 

theater  levels.96 

The  January  2016  CMC  Opinions  on  Deepening  Reforms  on  National  Defense  and  Armed 
Forces  further  explained  that: 

By  adapting  to  the  requirement  of  integrated  joint  operation  and  command,  we 
will  establish  a  sound  two-level  joint  operation  and  command  system  between  the 
CMC  and  the  theaters,  and  build  a  strategic  and  operational  command  system 
that  integrates  peace  time  and  war  time,  that  operates  in  a  normal  state,  that 
specializes  in  main  operations,  and  that  is  lean  and  highly  efficient.97 
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The  decision  to  establish  a  permanent  joint  C2  structure  was  immediately  hailed  in  Chi¬ 
nese  media  commentary  as  resolving  a  fundamental  problem  inhibiting  joint  operations.  Senior 
Captain  Zhang  Junshe,  vice  president  of  the  PLA  Naval  Research  Institute,  stated  that  the  shift 
from  MRs  to  TCs  would  allow  a  quicker  transition  to  a  “war  footing.”98  A  PLA  Daily  report 
likewise  noted  that  the  new  C2  mechanism  (sketched  in  figure  7)  would  allow  forces  to  “quickly 
shift”  to  wartime  operations  without  the  need  to  set  up  a  temporary  command  structure.99 

At  the  national  level,  the  CMC  will  continue  to  hold  the  highest  command  authority.100 
CMC  decisions  will  likely  be  passed  down  to  the  theaters  through  the  JSD,  which  may  perform 
functions  similar  to  the  U.S.  Joint  Staff  J3  (Operations)  directorate.101  The  CMC  (through  the 
JSD)  will  also  likely  approve  transfers  of  combat  units  from  one  TC  to  the  next  in  the  case  of 
cross-theater  training  or  operations.  The  JSD  will  be  responsible  for  other  duties  associated  with 
joint  operations,  including  developing  campaign  plans,  formulating  military  strategy,  perform¬ 
ing  combat  capability  assessments,  and  ensuring  combat  readiness  (ij^ItiS:).102  The  JSD’s 
Operations  Bureau  (f^iKJD)  will  directly  supervise  out-of-area  operations  through  its  Overseas 
Operations  Office  ($5^Mt z^l^t).103  One  PLA  interviewee  explained  that  this  office  would  not 
only  oversee  peacetime  security  missions,  such  as  noncombatant  evacuations  and  disaster  relief 
missions,  but  would  also  have  an  unspecified  “combat”  role.104  Nevertheless,  in  practice  it  is 


Figure  7.  Notional  PLA  Joint  C2  Structure 
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possible  that  some  routine,  single-service  operations  will  continue  to  be  carried  out  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  services.  One  PLA  interlocutor  suggested  that  in  cases  such  as  anti-piracy  operations,  the 
JSD  Overseas  Operations  Office  would  only  play  a  “planning  and  coordinating”  role.105 

Within  the  theaters,  TC  commanders  have  been  assigned  operational  authority  over  most 
combat  forces  in  their  areas  of  responsibility.  This  is  reflected  in  the  new  TC  emblems,  which 
combine  the  symbols  of  the  ground,  air  force,  naval,  and  rocket  forces  (depicted  in  figure  8). 
Peacetime  control  of  naval  fleets  and  theater  air  forces  has  been  formally  transferred  from  ser¬ 
vice  headquarters  to  the  TCs,  though  as  discussed  previously,  there  is  some  evidence  that  ser¬ 
vices  retain  at  least  a  limited  degree  of  control  over  routine  operations.  Theater  commanders 
also  have  operational  control  over  active-duty  ground  forces  within  their  respective  regions.106 
Most  reserve  and  militia  units  will  report  through  military  districts  to  the  National  Defense 
Mobilization  Department  in  Beijing,  though  during  a  contingency  they  would  likely  be  allocat¬ 
ed  to  TC  commanders.  During  peacetime,  theaters  will  likely  focus  on  joint  training,  including 
testing  and  improving  the  joint  C2  system  at  both  levels.107 

Given  that  all  Rocket  Force  units  were  previously  directly  controlled  by  the  CMC,  it  is 
notable  that  the  TC  commanders  appear  to  have  some  ability  to  control  or  at  least  pass  orders 
to  conventional  Rocket  Force  units  within  their  theaters,  although  the  exact  nature  of  this  re¬ 
lationship  is  unclear.  Eastern  Theater  commander  Liu  Yuejun  stated  in  an  interview  that  his 
authority  extends  to  Rocket  Force  units  within  his  area  of  responsibility.108  One  hundred  Rocket 
Force  personnel  have  also  been  assigned  to  TC  headquarters  as  staff  officers,  where  they  likely 
assist  in  the  development  of  joint  operational  plans  and  may  play  a  liaison  role.109  There  is  also 
increasing  evidence  of  Rocket  Force  participation  in  theater-based  joint  exercises,  a  trend  that 
is  likely  to  continue.110 

However,  evidence  suggests  weaker  integration  of  Rocket  Force  units  into  TC  C2  struc¬ 
tures.  Unlike  the  army,  air  force,  and  navy,  no  Rocket  Force  senior  officers  have  been  appointed 
as  theater  deputy  commanders,  nor  have  new  theater-level  command  structures  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  Rocket  Force  units.111  Moreover,  the  CMC  is  certain  to  retain  tight  control  over  Rock¬ 
et  Force  units  with  nuclear  weapons.  At  most,  TC  commanders  will  have  conventional  missiles 
at  their  disposal.  Since  most  missile  bases  currently  command  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
units,  the  C2  structure  would  have  to  be  bifurcated  to  allow  TC  commanders  access  only  to 
conventional  units  or  TC  orders  to  conventional  Rocket  Force  units  would  have  to  flow  through 
the  CMC.  How  this  would  work  in  practice  (and  the  exact  nature  of  TC  commanders’  authority 
over  conventional  missile  units)  is  not  clear. 
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Figure  8.  Theater  Command  Emblems 


Source:  “PLA  Establishes  Five  Theater  Commands”  E],  Beijing  News  [IItmJR],  Feb¬ 

ruary  2, 2016,  available  at  <www.bjnews.com.cn/news/2016/02/02/393483.html>. 

Note:  Southern  TC  emblems  depicted. 


At  the  heart  of  the  joint  C2  system  are  joint  operations  command  centers  (JOCCs;  I-l/cuT 
that  develop  operational  plans,  analyze  intelligence,  coordinate  combat  forc¬ 
es,  and  link  higher  and  lower  echelons.112  Prior  to  the  reforms  the  PLA  possessed  at  least  two 
JOCCs.  One  was  the  national  command  center  located  in  the  Western  Hills  of  Beijing.113  This 
was  reportedly  established  in  August  2014  and  operated  by  the  GSD  Operations  Department 
(predecessor  of  the  JSD).114  Second  was  an  East  China  Sea  JOCC  that  helped  to  coordinate 
enforcement  of  Chinas  East  China  Sea  Air  Defense  Identification  Zone,  which  was  announced 
in  November  2013. 115  Although  details  are  limited,  these  centers  probably  provided  the  PLA  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  infrastructure  and  systems  needed  to  build  a  more  comprehensive  joint 
C2  structure. 

Following  the  reforms,  the  PLA  quickly  unveiled  JOCCs  at  both  the  CMC  and  theater  level. 
The  national  command  center  was  renamed  the  CMC  JOCC  This 

organization  entered  the  media  spotlight  when  Xi  inspected  it  in  April  2016  and  was  named  its 
“commander-in-chief”  (& tStSO-  This  led  some  observers  to  conclude  that  Xi  (who  was  dressed 
in  combat  fatigues  during  the  visit)  would  personally  take  charge  of  operations  during  a  crisis.116 
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However,  one  PLA  interlocutor  stated  that  this  was  merely  a  symbolic  visit  and  that,  in  an  actual 
crisis,  Xi  would  delegate  most  authority  to  professional  officers,  since  leading  combat  is  a  “gen¬ 
eral’s  job.”117  JOCCs  have  also  been  established  within  all  five  TCs.  Chinese  media  note  that  these 
are  staffed  by  personnel  drawn  from  all  the  services,  including  the  Rocket  Force,  who  perform 
24/7  watch  functions,  collaborate  on  developing  operational  plans,  and  ensure  that  all  service 
perspectives  are  represented.118  Chinese  sources  also  note  that  the  TC  JOCCs  are  equipped  to 
facilitate  communications  with  both  theater  service  component  headquarters  (such  as  fleet  head¬ 
quarters)  and  with  the  CMC  JOCC.119  These  communications  links  are  critical  because  most 
theater  service  component  headquarters  are  geographically  separated  from  the  theater  JOCC. 

Integrating  C4ISR  Forces 

Another  emphasis  of  the  reforms  is  integrating  C4ISR  capabilities  into  joint  operations.  At 
a  broad  level,  PLA  interest  in  competing  in  the  “information  domain”  has  increased  since  the 
1990s.120  This  includes  both  ways  to  harness  information  to  conduct  effective  operations  and 
ways  to  counter  adversary  information  systems  in  the  context  of  joint  campaigns.  Chinas  2015 
defense  white  paper  notes  that  the  military  should  be  able  to  fight  and  win  “informationized 
local  wars”  (fa  hPi®#'),  in  which  “integrated  combat  forces  will  be  employed  to  prevail 

in  system-vs-system  operations  featuring  information  dominance,  precision  strikes,  and  joint 
operations.”121  The  2013  edition  of  the  Science  of  Strategy  argues  that  the  PLA  should  integrate 
space,  cyber,  and  electronic  warfare  operations  to  “paralyze  enemy  operational  systems.”122 

A  key  obstacle  has  been  bureaucratic  stovepiping  within  the  PLA  that  has  led  to  different 
services  relying  on  different  information  systems,  MRs  developing  C4ISR  capabilities  that  were 
incompatible  with  other  MRs,  and  operations  in  the  information  domain  being  managed  by 
different  organizations.123  For  instance,  the  PLA’s  cyber  network  attack,  espionage,  and  defense 
forces  were  treated  as  “separate  disciplines”  conducted  by  different  former  GSD  sub-depart¬ 
ments,  while  space  operations  were  carried  out  by  both  the  GSD  and  GAD.124  A  2015  RAND 
report  suggested  that  the  compartmentalization  of  the  C4ISR  system,  along  with  technological 
weaknesses,  could  “hamper  the  speed,  reduce  the  reliability,  or  otherwise  diminish  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  PLA’s  over-the-horizon  targeting  capabilities.”125 

The  restructuring  seeks  to  reduce  these  problems  by  establishing  the  SSF.  As  noted,  this 
organization  probably  manages  space,  cyber,  and  electronic  warfare  forces,  and  provides  C4ISR 
support.  Rear  Admiral  Yin  Zhuo  explains  that  the  SSF  will  provide  “battlefield  support”  to  com¬ 
bat  forces  in  areas  ranging  from  reconnaissance,  to  navigation,  to  communications.126  A  People’s 
Daily  report  asserts  that  the  SSF  could  help  the  PLA  conduct  operations  as  complex  as  the  May 
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2011  U.S.  raid  on  Osama  Bin  Laden,  in  which  satellites  and  other  advanced  systems  supported 
operators.127  The  SSF  might  support  TC  commanders  by  making  centrally  managed  assets,  such 
as  satellites,  available  during  exercises  or  operations.128  However,  how  the  SSF  will  be  integrated 
into  the  TC  structure  is  unclear.  One  way  would  be  to  provide  guidance  and  support  to  the  the¬ 
ater-based  Technical  Reconnaissance  Bureaus  (fitTtvfjii  r|j)  that  are  responsible  for  electronic 


Figure  9.  Relative  Size  of  the  PLA  Services  (2013) 


Sources:  “Full  Text:  The  Diversified  Employment  of  China’s  Armed  Forces,”  Xinhua,  April  16,  2013,  available  at 
<http://news.xinhuanet.com/english/china/2013-04/16/c_132312681_2.htm  (army,  navy,  and  air  force);  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS),  The  Military  Balance  2012  (London:  IISS,  2012). 
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warfare,  cyber,  and  other  technical  missions,  though  the  exact  nature  of  the  SSF’s  organizational 
relationship  with  the  TCs  is  unclear.129 

Reducing  Ground  Force  Dominance 

The  reforms  also  seek  to  improve  joint  operations  by  reducing  the  dominance  of  the 
ground  forces  within  the  PLA.  Historically,  the  army  has  been  by  far  the  largest  of  Chinas  ser¬ 
vices  (depicted  in  figure  9).  As  a  result,  most  commanders  and  key  staff  of  the  general  depart¬ 
ments  and  MRs  were  army  officers.  The  2013  edition  of  the  Science  of  Strategy  noted  that  this 
was  not  conducive  to  establishing  a  joint  C2  system,  since  the  perspectives  of  the  other  services 
were  not  well  represented.130  Another  problem  was  that  the  general  departments  and  MRs  were 
preoccupied  with  managing  the  ground  forces,  while  supervision  of  the  other  services  was  per¬ 
formed  by  service  headquarters.  This  reduced  the  ability  of  the  GSD  and  MR  leadership  to  focus 
on  joint  operations.  Li  Zuocheng,  the  PLA’s  new  army  commander,  argued  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  separate  army  headquarters,  joint  organizations  would  find  it  difficult  to  “shake  off”  the 
influence  of  the  ground  forces.131 

The  reforms  attempt  to  reduce  these  problems  in  two  ways.  First  is  that  the  planned  down¬ 
sizing  will  disproportionately  target  the  ground  forces.132  While  the  army  will  remain  the  largest 
service — even  if  it  absorbs  the  entire  300,000-person  cut — the  share  of  personnel  from  the  other 
services  will  rise.133  This  means  that  there  should  be  more  navy,  air  force,  and  Rocket  Force  of¬ 
ficers  moving  into  command  and  staff  roles.  One  PLA  interviewee  argued  in  2016  that  naval 
officers  might  even  eventually  lead  maritime-focused  TCs  (citing  the  example  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Command,  which  is  typically  led  by  a  naval  officer).134  This  is  the  case  with  Vice  Admiral  Yuan 
Yubai’s  appointment  to  the  Southern  TC  commander  billet.  Other  key  billets,  such  as  TC  chief 
of  staff,  might  also  be  filled  by  non-ground  force  officers.  (Notably,  the  Southern  TC  chief  of 
staff,  Rear  Admiral  Wei  Gang,  is  already  a  naval  officer.)  Second  is  the  creation  of  national  and 
theater  army  headquarters,  which  will  free  CMC  departments  and  TCs  to  focus  exclusively  on 
joint  operations  with  no  need  to  manage  ground  force  affairs.  Nevertheless,  a  case  can  be  made 
that  army  influence  will  persist  and  may  even  increase  in  some  ways  despite  (or  as  a  result  of) 
the  reforms.  This  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Improving  Joint  Training  and  Logistics 

The  reforms  also  strengthened  two  key  enablers  of  joint  operations — training  and  logis¬ 
tics.  In  recent  years,  the  PLA  has  increasingly  focused  on  exercises  involving  multiple  branches, 
services,  and  MRs  in  a  variety  of  complex  scenarios.  Mark  Cozad  explains  that  while  the  PLA 
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has  “gone  to  great  lengths  to  improve  realism  and  build  real  capability”  in  its  exercises,  there 
have  also  been  continuing  weaknesses,  such  as  cases  “in  which  PLA  commanders  were  not  well- 
versed  in  the  wide  range  of  capabilities  at  their  disposal,  failed  to  coordinate  .  .  .  and  demon¬ 
strated  weak  command  and  organization  skill.”135  For  instance,  the  Stride-2015  exercise,  based 
on  a  Taiwan  scenario,  exhibited  “poor  coordination”  between  air  and  land  forces.136  Another 
problem  was  that  the  PME  system  offered  only  limited  instruction  on  joint  operations,  exposing 
officers  to  the  subject  late  in  their  careers,  if  at  all.137 

Accordingly,  improving  the  quality  of  joint  training  is  a  theme  of  the  reforms.  The  Third 
Plenum  decision  stated  that  the  PLA  would  implement  reforms  of  the  “joint  operations  training 
and  support  system.”138  During  a  military  training  conference  in  December  2013,  PLA  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  Fang  Fenghui  noted  the  need  for  an  improved  joint  training  system,  reforms 
to  training  assessments,  and  a  deepening  of  military  academy  reforms.139  The  CMC  Opinions  on 
Deepening  Reforms  on  National  Defense  and  Armed  Forces  similarly  stated  that  the  PLA  would 
improve  its  joint  training  system  and  enhance  joint  education  within  military  academies.140 
Moreover,  in  April  2016,  Xi  stated  that  the  PLA  must  address  the  shortage  of  officers  with  a 
“deep  knowledge”  of  joint  operations.141 

The  reforms  aim  to  improve  joint  training  in  two  ways.  First  is  by  establishing  the  CMC 
Training  Management  Department.  This  replaced  the  former  GSD  Military  Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  itself  had  been  created  in  2011  in  part  to  enhance  joint  training.142  Elevating  this 
organization  to  a  CMC  department  underscored  Xi’s  emphasis  on  training  and  gave  it  a  stron¬ 
ger  mandate  to  supervise  training  departments  within  the  TCs  and  services.143  One  way  that  it 
will  do  this  is  by  sending  inspections  teams  from  its  Training  Supervision  Bureau 
JD)  to  units  across  the  PLA  to  provide  critical  assessments  of  exercises  and  unit  training.144  This 
department  will  also  directly  supervise  a  number  of  PLA  academies  formerly  under  the  general 
departments.145  Second,  while  not  part  of  the  restructuring  itself,  the  broader  military  reforms 
include  changes  to  the  PME  system  that  include  greater  emphasis  on  joint  operations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  PLA  NDU  has  established  a  course  for  joint  commanders  and  is  exploring  ways  to 
partner  with  theaters  and  services  to  improve  joint  training.146  Service  command  colleges  will 
also  emphasize  joint  training  for  both  command  and  staff  officers.147 

Regarding  logistics,  the  reforms  build  on  earlier  efforts  to  establish  a  joint  logistics  system 
in  the  MRs.  Begun  in  1999,  this  system  attempted  to  reduce  redundancy  by  integrating  the  ex¬ 
isting  “fragmented”  logistics  systems  of  the  ground  forces,  navy,  and  air  force.148  Despite  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  2000s,  a  number  of  problems  persisted,  including  limited  funding  for  logistics,  lack 
of  standardization,  a  small  corps  of  professional  logisticians,  and  excessive  decentralization.149 
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The  logistics  system  was  also  afflicted  with  corruption  in  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  military 
supplies,  as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  PLA-owned  land  and  facilities,  illustrated  by  the  investigation 
and  conviction  of  former  GLD  deputy  director  Gu  Junshan  for  malfeasance.150  To  assess  these 
problems,  the  PLA  established  a  special  group  for  logistics  reform  in  March  2014  under  the 
leadership  of  GLD  director  Zhao  Keshi.151  In  January  2016,  the  CMC  called  for  an  improved 
logistics  system  that  would  be  better  “adapted  to  the  joint  C2  structure.”152 

The  restructuring  addressed  joint  logistics  by  replacing  the  GLD  with  a  Logistics  Support 
Department  (LSD).  As  with  its  predecessor,  this  department  will  coordinate  with  the  theaters 
and  services  to  support  joint  logistics  requirements,  similar  to  the  U.S.  Joint  Staff  J4  (Logistics) 
directorate.153  The  key  change  is  that  the  LSD  (along  with  the  other  successors  to  the  general  de¬ 
partments)  has  been  placed  within  the  formal  CMC  bureaucracy,  where  it  will  likely  be  subject 
to  a  greater  degree  of  external  supervision.  For  instance,  the  PLA  Audit  Bureau,  which  had  been 
moved  from  the  GLD  to  the  CMC  in  November  2014,  will  have  the  ability  to  review  accounts 
and  investigate  financial  irregularities  in  the  supply  chain.154  The  new  CMC  Discipline  Inspec¬ 
tion  Commission  will  also  likely  continue  to  investigate  corruption  in  the  logistics  system.155 
This  could  result  in  a  more  professional  and  efficient  logistics  apparatus  supporting  joint  opera¬ 
tions.  The  reforms  also  created  the  JLSF,  which  will  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  provision  of 
supplies  to  operational  units  within  theater  commands. 

Tightening  Political  Control 

The  main  political  driver  of  the  reform  was  the  desire  to  tighten  political  control  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  PLA.  On  one  level,  this  goal  reflects  Xi’s  general  tendency  toward  centralizing 
authority  throughout  the  Party-state  and  his  use  of  the  anti-corruption  campaign  as  both  a 
means  of  rebuilding  the  Party’s  image  and  as  a  weapon  against  opponents.  (Xi’s  political  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  reforms  is  discussed  in  the  following  section.)  However,  there  were  also  a  number  of 
specific  political  and  institutional  problems  within  the  PLA  that  previous  administrations  failed 
to  correct.  This  section  explains  those  problems  and  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  reforms 
sought  to  address  them. 

Xi  Jinping  and  his  fellow  reformers  confronted  a  variety  of  political  problems  within  the 
PLA.  One  was  inadequate  supervision  of  the  PLA  by  top  Party  leaders.  Chinese  sources  blame 
Jiang  Zemin  for  elevating  corrupt  officers  such  as  former  CMC  vice  chairmen  Xu  Caihou  and 
Guo  Boxiong  to  high-level  positions  and  Hu  Jintao  for  his  inability  to  exercise  control  over 
them  when  serving  as  CMC  chairman.156  A  second  concern  was  that  PLA  political  work  was 
inadequate  and  Party  organs  within  the  PLA  were  ineffective  in  exercising  control.  This  con- 
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tributed  to  concerns  about  ideological  laxity  among  PLA  members,  manifested  in  the  waning 
attractiveness  of  Marxism  and  concerns  that  some  might  have  advocated  for  the  PLA  to  become 
a  “national”  army  rather  than  a  Party-army.  Xi’s  concerns  were  reportedly  piqued  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  that  the  Soviet  Communist  Party’s  loss  of  power  was  partly  caused  by  the  loss  of  military 
support.157  Third,  senior  PLA  officers  in  the  general  departments  and  the  military  regions  had 
too  much  power  and  were  not  always  responsive  to  orders  from  the  center.  Fourth  were  weak 
supervisory  mechanisms  that  were  either  corrupted  (in  the  case  of  the  promotion  system  and 
auditors)  or  ineffective  (Party  committees  and  military  courts).  Fifth  was  the  weak  influence 
of  rules  and  regulations,  which  frustrated  the  PLA’s  ability  to  transform  into  an  “army  ruled  by 
law”  (#c&vft¥).158 

The  reforms  include  several  changes  designed  to  correct  these  problems.  First  is  enhancing 
Xi’s  personal  authority  over  the  PLA.  As  in  other  aspects  of  governance,  he  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  centralizing  authority  over  the  military.  The  first  “basic  principle”  in  the  CMC  Opinions 
on  Deepening  National  Defense  and  Military  Reforms  is: 

to  consolidate  and  perfect  the  basic  principles  and  system  of  the  Party’s 
absolute  leadership  over  the  military  .  .  .  comprehensively  implement  the  CMC 
chairmanship  responsibility  system  and  ensure  that  the 

supreme  leadership  right  and  command  right  of  the  military  are  concentrated  in 
the  [Communist  Party  of  China]  Central  Committee  and  in  the  CMC.159 

Observers  distinguish  the  “CMC  chairmanship  responsibility  system”  from  the  so-called 
CMC  vice  chairman  responsibility  system  allegedly  practiced  under  Jiang  and  Hu,  where  many 
routine  duties  were  handled  by  CMC  vice  chairmen.160  In  contrast,  under  Xi  “all  significant  is¬ 
sues  in  national  defense  and  army  building  [are]  planned  and  decided  by  the  CMC  chairman,” 
and  “once  the  decision  has  been  made,  the  chairman  conducts  ‘concentrated  unified  leadership’ 
and  ‘efficient  command’  of  the  entire  military.”161  Although  Xi  will  have  to  continue  to  rely  on 
professional  military  officers  for  advice  and  support  across  a  range  of  issues,  the  clear  emphasis 
is  on  strengthening  his  ability  to  make  the  important  decisions.  This  effort  to  reinforce  Party 
control  over  the  military  (and  to  strengthen  Xi’s  personal  authority)  was  reinforced  by  the  Sixth 
Plenum  of  the  18th  Party  Congress,  held  in  October  2016,  which  described  Xi  for  the  first  time 
as  the  “core”  of  CCP  leadership  and  called  upon  Party  members  to  “adhere  to  the  centralized 
and  unified  leadership  of  the  CCP  Central  Committee.”162  Press  reports  subsequently  described 
senior  PLA  officers  meeting  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  Sixth  Plenum.163 
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Second  is  eliminating  the  general  departments  and  moving  most  of  their  functions  to  the 
CMC.  One  PLA  Daily  article  argued  that  the  general  departments  had  too  much  power,  served 
as  an  independent  leadership  level,  and  substituted  for  the  CMC  in  ways  that  “undermine  the 
centralized  and  unified  leadership  of  the  CMC.”164  Changing  the  general  departments  into  CMC 
departments  reduces  the  autonomy  of  their  leaders  and  makes  them  directly  accountable  to  the 
CMC  chairman.  This  should  increase  supervision  and  improve  the  flow  of  information  to  the 
top  (since  the  CMC  General  Office,  run  by  Xi’s  trusted  aides,  will  be  able  to  directly  task  the  new 
CMC  departments  to  provide  information). 

Third  is  moving  a  number  of  supervision  mechanisms  such  as  auditing  and  discipline  in¬ 
spection  to  the  CMC  level,  where  they  can  be  more  independent  of  potential  “command  influ¬ 
ence”  and  thus  more  effective.  Until  November  2014,  the  Audit  Bureau  was  under  the  GLD, 
which  was  responsible  for  most  PLA  expenditure  (and  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  parts  of 
the  system).165  The  Discipline  Inspection  Commission,  which  had  been  subordinate  to  the  GPD 
since  1990,  also  became  a  direct  report  to  the  CMC,  where  it  will  have  greater  independence  and 
authority.  This  organization  will  enforce  Party  discipline  by  sending  investigation  teams  to  Party 
units  throughout  the  PLA.  In  a  speech  introducing  the  reforms,  Xi  stressed  the  importance  of 
regulating  power  within  the  military,  stating  that  “decision-making,  enforcement,  and  supervi¬ 
sion  powers  should  be  separate  and  distributed  in  a  manner  that  ensures  they  serve  as  checks  and 
balances  on  each  other  but  also  run  in  parallel.”166  A  PLA  expert  argued  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  would  “better  safeguard  the  authority  of  discipline  inspection  and  auditing  departments 
and  ensure  that  they  can  independently  and  fairly  exercise  their  supervision  duties.”167 

Fourth  is  increasing  the  PLA’s  reliance  on  formal  laws  and  regulations  that  specify  how 
military  leaders  should  carry  out  their  work.  This  is  described  as  a  shift  toward  more  standard¬ 
ized  and  systematic  work  methods  that  reduce  a  commander’s  autonomy  (and  the  resulting 
potential  for  arbitrary  or  corrupt  decisions)  and  produce  “administration  according  to  the  law.” 
This  effort  is  supported  by  the  elevation  of  the  Political  and  Legal  Affairs  Commission  from  the 
former  GPD  to  the  CMC.  This  commission  will  promulgate  regulations  and  oversee  the  mili¬ 
tary  court  system.168  These  efforts  were  formalized  in  June  2016  with  the  issuance  of  the  CMC 
Opinion  on  Strengthening  the  Construction  of  a  Military  Law  and  Regulation  System  During  the 
Period  of  Deepening  National  Defense  and  Military  Reforms.169  These  changes  deepen  the  process 
of  “regularization”  (IEMtt>)  of  the  PLA  that  has  been  ongoing  since  the  1980s  but  which  has 
been  hampered  by  weaknesses  such  as  the  lack  of  professionalization  of  military  prosecutors, 
gaps  in  military  legislation,  and  commanders  who  think  that  “their  word  is  law.” 170 
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Fifth  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  political  work  to  reinforce  proper  ideological  values 
among  the  senior  officer  corps.  As  early  as  the  18th  Party  Congress  in  November  2012,  the  CMC 
reiterated  that  the  PLA  must  “unswervingly  uphold  the  absolute  leadership  of  the  party  over 
the  army,”  “guarantee  absolute  loyalty  and  reliability,”  and  support  the  new  generation  of  Party 
officials  under  Xi.171  Although  this  theme  can  be  found  in  PLA  political  work  stretching  back 
to  the  1989  Tiananmen  crisis,  in  which  some  PLA  units  refused  to  obey  commands,  Xi  has  em¬ 
phasized  it  in  a  way  that  his  immediate  predecessors  did  not.  For  instance,  loyalty  to  the  Party 
was  a  major  theme  at  the  October  2014  PLA  Political  Work  Conference  at  Gutian.172  The  CMC 
also  highlighted  the  need  for  reliable  Party  cadres  in  the  army,  defined  in  one  document  as  those 
who  have  “resolute”  political  views,  carry  out  military  and  political  orders  “without  hesitation,” 
and  are  able  to  resist  “incorrect  ideological  trends.”173  Senior  PLA  officers  were  required  to  bi- 
aotai,  or  publicly  pledge  their  dedication  to  the  Party  and  its  leadership.174  The  Sixth  Plenum  in 
October  2016  stressed  the  importance  of  socialist  norms  such  as  austerity,  intra-Party  democ¬ 
racy,  service  to  the  people,  criticism  and  self-criticism,  and  upright  actions  and  reinforced  the 
need  for  all  Party  members  to  obey  the  center.  The  plenum  themes  promptly  became  the  basis 
for  political  study  within  the  PLA.175 

Enhancing  Civil-Military  Integration 

Another  driver  of  the  restructuring  is  improving  “civil-military  integration”  (CMI;  f-  If 
Mila ),  especially  in  the  area  of  defense  R&D.176  Since  the  early  2000s,  Chinese  reformers  have 
sought  to  achieve  synergies  by  integrating  the  defense  and  commercial  industrial  bases  more 
tightly.  This  would  benefit  the  PLA,  which  would  have  greater  access  to  civilian  S&T  advances, 
as  well  as  the  civilian  economy,  which  would  be  able  to  incorporate  dual-use  technology  ini¬ 
tially  developed  for  military  purposes.177  These  efforts  have  been  frustrated  by  several  obstacles, 
including  limited  information-sharing  and  poor  coordination  between  the  military  and  civilian 
research  communities,  barriers  limiting  the  access  of  private  enterprises  into  the  defense  mar¬ 
ket,  and  poorly  developed  CMI  policies.178  A  related  problem  was  corruption  within  the  defense 
R8D  and  acquisition  systems,  although  its  extent  has  been  hard  to  evaluate.179 

Consequently,  improving  CMI  is  a  central  theme  of  the  Xi  Jinping-era  reforms.  The  Third 
Plenum  decision  called  for  promoting  joint  military  and  civilian  development,  perfecting  de¬ 
fense  innovation  systems,  and  promoting  entrance  of  private  civilian  firms  into  the  defense  sec¬ 
tor.180  Xi  reiterated  these  goals  in  a  CMC  reform  meeting  in  November  2015,  stating  that  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  reforms  should  be  on  “resolving  systemic  and  mechanical  issues  constraining  integrated 
civil- military  development.”181  The  CMC  Opinions  on  Deepening  Reforms  on  National  Defense 
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and  Armed  Forces  likewise  noted  the  need  for  a  development  system  “led  by  the  state,  driven  by 
demand,  and  unified  by  market  operations.”182  In  March  2016,  Xi  again  called  for  “coordinated, 
balanced,  and  compatible”  development  of  civilian  and  military  resources,  noting  that  this  had 
previously  been  hindered  by  a  lack  of  high-level  coordination.183 

The  reforms  aim  to  accomplish  these  goals  in  several  ways.  First  is  moving  the  Science  and 
Technology  Commission  (STC)  from  the  GAD  to  direct  CMC  supervision.  The  STC  guides 
weapons  R&D  and  consists  of  a  range  of  sub-committees  that  incorporate  civilian  expertise 
into  the  management  of  technological  progress  in  areas  ranging  from  sensors  to  explosives  to 
IT  systems.184  Placing  the  STC  under  the  CMC  symbolizes  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  CMI 
in  the  reforms  and  could  result  in  an  expansion  of  its  responsibilities.  For  instance,  the  STC  has 
reportedly  developed  an  office  that  will  be  responsible  for  promoting  defense  innovation.185  This 
office  is  apparently  modeled  on  the  U.S.  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  whose 
research  focus  and  structure  Chinese  analysts  have  closely  studied.186 

Second  is  by  creating  the  SSF,  which  will  likewise  draw  from  civilian  S&T  strengths  to 
develop  and  employ  advanced  technology.  According  to  a  People’s  Daily  report,  the  SSF  is 
already  sponsoring  “multiple  strategic  projects”  involving  the  joint  efforts  of  industry,  civilian 
research  institutes,  and  military  academies.  This  will  make  the  SSF  a  “cloud  think  tank”  that 
serves  both  military  and  civilian  development.187  The  article  further  notes  that  “certain  depart¬ 
ments”  of  the  SSF  are  seeking  to  achieve  breakthroughs  in  “disruptive  technologies,”  which 
have  a  “destructive  capability  on  par  with  the  most  advanced  international  arms.”  Yin  Zhuo 
observes  that  some  technologies  incorporated  into  the  SSF  mission,  such  as  satellite  navigation 
equipment,  have  dual-use  applications  and  their  development  will  play  an  “important  role”  in 
Chinas  economic  progress.188 

Third  is  replacing  the  GAD,  which  was  largely  preoccupied  with  ground  force  modern¬ 
ization,  with  a  CMC  Equipment  Development  Department  (EDD)  that  will  oversee  weapons 
development  for  the  entire  PLA  and  institute  reforms  to  the  R&D  and  procurement  systems.189 
The  EDD  will  coordinate  with  services  and  theaters  to  determine  priorities  and  reduce  duplica¬ 
tive  development.  Moreover,  since  the  EDD  will  be  part  of  the  formal  CMC  bureaucracy,  it  will 
likely  be  subject  to  more  stringent  oversight  from  organizations  such  as  the  Audit  Bureau,  Dis¬ 
cipline  Inspection  Commission,  and  Politics  and  Law  Commission.  This  could  help  to  reduce 
corruption  and  inefficiency  in  the  defense  R&D  system.  Notably,  in  January  2014,  CMC  vice 
chairman  Xu  Qiliang  observed  that  weapons  research,  production,  and  procurement  was  one  of 
two  major  areas  (along  with  the  logistics  system)  requiring  “better  oversight.”190 
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Another  aspect  of  the  reforms  relevant  to  CMI  is  adjusting  the  national  defense  mobiliza¬ 
tion  system,  including  mobilization  plans,  conscription,  and  the  reserve  and  militia  forces.191 
Prior  weaknesses  in  the  mobilization  system  included  lax  training  standards  and  performance, 
low  levels  of  IT  integration,  and  inadequate  support.192  In  discussing  CMI,  the  Third  Plenum 
decision  stated  that  mobilization  structures  should  be  completed  and  mobilization  laws  and 
regulations  perfected.193  The  reforms  took  a  step  in  this  direction  by  replacing  the  former  GSD 
Mobilization  Department  with  a  new  CMC  National  Defense  Mobilization  Department,  and  by 
placing  oversight  of  the  reserves  and  the  provincial-level  military  districts  in  this  new  depart¬ 
ment.  This  might  enhance  supervision  of  Chinas  mobilization  work  and  result  in  better  and 
more  systematic  management  of  reserve  and  militia  forces. 

Political  Strategy  to  Implement  the  Reforms 

PLA  reformers  have  advocated  structural  reforms  since  the  early  1990s,  but  previous  re¬ 
form  efforts  (including  some  backed  by  Jiang  Zemin  and  Hu  Jintao)  were  stymied  by  bureau¬ 
cratic  opposition  within  the  PLA.  How  has  Xi  Jinping  succeeded  where  his  predecessors  failed? 
Xi  has  employed  a  number  of  tools  and  tactics  to  pursue  the  reform  goals  of  building  a  PLA 
that  can  “fight  and  win  informationized  wars”  by  improving  its  joint  operations  capability  and 
strengthening  CCP  control  over  the  PLA.  This  section  describes  the  elements  of  Xi’s  political 
strategy  and  the  political  tools  available  to  pursue  his  military  reform  agenda. 

Embed  Military  Reforms  in  a  Broader  Reform  Agenda.  Key  elements  of  the  military  re¬ 
forms  were  unveiled  in  the  Third  Plenum  decision  document  approved  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  November  2013.  By  embedding  the  PLA  reforms  in  a  broader  reform  agenda,  and 
elevating  the  decision  mechanism  to  the  Central  Committee  level  (where  the  power  of  PLA 
senior  leaders  was  diffused),  Xi  made  it  harder  for  potential  opponents  to  resist  the  reforms.  As 
one  PLA  officer  noted,  incorporating  military  reforms  into  the  national  reform  agenda  elevated 
military  reform  “to  the  will  of  the  Party  and  act  of  state.”194  The  plenum  decision  document  out¬ 
lined  key  aspects  of  the  reforms,  sometimes  in  vague  terms  that  indicated  the  desired  direction 
of  change  without  providing  specific  details.  This  is  an  effective  device  for  building  consensus 
on  the  overall  reform  agenda  while  deferring  divisive  internal  debates  (for  example,  over  which 
services  would  gain  or  lose  personnel  in  the  PLA  restructuring). 

Xi’s  Personal  Involvement  in  Military  Reforms.  Xi  has  used  direct  involvement  in  the  re¬ 
form  process  to  demonstrate  his  personal  commitment  to  making  the  reforms  succeed.  Widely 
considered  the  most  powerful  Chinese  leader  since  Deng  Xiaoping,  Xi  has  devoted  time  and 
attention  to  military  matters  in  ways  that  his  predecessors  Jiang  Zemin  and  Hu  Jintao  did 
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not.195  For  example,  in  his  first  3  years  as  CMC  chairman  (November  2012-December  2015), 
Xi  made  53  publicized  appearances  at  military  events.  During  the  equivalent  period  of  time 
from  2004  to  2007,  Hu  Jintao  made  only  36  appearances.196  One  nonauthoritative  Chinese  me¬ 
dia  report  even  claims  that  Xi  spends  a  half  day  every  week  at  his  CMC  office,  in  contrast  to  Hu 
Jintao  who  rarely  used  his  office.197  Moreover,  as  Nan  Li  argues,  Xi’s  more  assertive  leadership 
style  has  allowed  him  to  exert  greater  influence  within  the  PLA  than  either  Jiang  or  Hu.198  As 
noted,  Xi  has  also  highlighted  the  “CMC  chairmanship  responsibility  system”  that  emphasizes 
that  he  bears  ultimate  responsibility  over  all  military  matters. 

Xi  has  also  used  his  positions  as  chairman  of  the  CMC  and  chairman  of  the  CMC  leading 
small  group  on  military  reform  established  in  January  2014  to  lead  efforts  to  flesh  out  details 
of  the  military  restructuring,  including  chairing  meetings  to  study  the  feasibility  of  various 
options.199  More  than  20  working  groups  were  established  under  the  CMC  to  research  and  con¬ 
sider  various  aspects  of  the  reforms,  including  extensive  consultations  with  military  and  civilian 
units  at  various  levels  and  more  than  150  revisions  of  the  reform  plan.200  In  November  2015,  he 
chaired  the  CMC  meeting  that  adopted  the  detailed  reform  plan.201 

Since  the  reforms  were  announced,  Xi  has  been  personally  involved  in  pushing  them  for¬ 
ward.  One  means  was  making  formal  speeches  to  military  audiences  to  launch  key  elements  of 
the  reforms,  including  a  December  27,  2015,  speech  at  the  PLA  newspaper  Jiefangjun  Bao  and  a 
major  address  on  the  reforms  to  CMC  and  senior  PLA  leaders  at  a  December  31,  2015,  ceremo¬ 
ny  to  establish  the  army  as  a  separate  service,  rename  the  SAF  as  the  Rocket  Force  and  elevate 
it  to  full  service  status,  and  stand  up  the  SSF.202  Xi  met  with  leaders  of  the  new  services  and  per¬ 
sonally  awarded  them  banners  to  serve  as  symbols  of  their  services.203  Xi  made  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  and  speech  at  a  January  1 1, 2016,  ceremony  to  establish  the  reorganized  CMC  with  its  new 
departments,  commissions,  and  offices.204  Xi  used  these  appearances  and  his  photo  opportunity 
at  the  CMC  joint  operations  command  center  to  highlight  the  missions  and  importance  of  the 
new  services  and  the  reorganized  CMC  and  to  reinforce  his  authority  as  CMC  chairman  and 
his  personal  commitment  to  the  reforms.  Xi  also  led  a  2-day  conference  on  military  reform  in 
December  2016  that  reaffirmed  the  need  for  a  smaller,  more  agile  military.205 

Since  Xi  himself  cannot  be  personally  involved  at  all  times  and  in  all  aspects  of  the  reforms, 
he  has  installed  trusted  agents  within  the  PLA  who  can  ensure  that  his  instructions  are  followed. 
One  such  individual  is  Lieutenant  General  Qin  Shengxiang,  director  of  the  CMC  General  Of¬ 
fice,  who  was  also  dual-hatted  as  director  of  the  new  CMC  Reform  and  Organization  Office, 
which  has  a  leading  role  in  formulating  reform  plans  and  ensuring  implementation.206  Another 
key  figure  is  Major  General  Zhong  Shaojun,  who  has  been  a  senior  civilian  aide  to  Xi  since  Xi’s 
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time  as  Zhejiang  Province  Party  Secretary  When  Xi  became  CMC  chairman,  Zhong  was  given 
a  military  rank  of  senior  colonel  and  designated  as  CMC  General  Office  deputy  director  and  di¬ 
rector  ofXi  Jinping’s  personal  office  within  the  CMC  (and  was  later  promoted  to  major  general). 
His  close  association  to  Xi  and  responsibilities  in  the  General  Office  likely  give  him  significant 
influence  despite  his  relatively  low  formal  rank  and  grade.207 

Protect  Senior  Officers.  The  PLA  organizational  restructuring  is  a  major  transformation 
that  saw  the  end  of  the  general  departments,  transition  from  seven  military  regions  to  five  the¬ 
ater  commands,  and  establishment  or  change  in  status  of  three  services.  Some  senior  PLA  of¬ 
ficers  stayed  in  essentially  the  same  jobs  under  a  new  organizational  structure;  others  changed 
to  new  positions,  sometimes  in  different  geographic  areas.  However,  one  tacit  principle  is  clear: 
all  senior  (MR  Leader  grade  and  above)  PLA  officers  were  given  jobs  at  their  current  grades 
and  kept  their  current  ranks.  This  may  be  a  transitional  arrangement  that  only  lasts  through  the 
19th  Party  Congress  in  late  2017,  but  protecting  the  personal  career  interests  of  senior  PLA  of¬ 
ficers  (as  opposed  to  forcing  officers  whose  organizations  were  disestablished  to  retire  early)  was 
an  important  means  of  defusing  opposition  to  the  reforms  from  leaders  whose  organizations 
would  lose  personnel,  authority,  or  budget  in  the  reorganization.  Refer  to  appendix  1  for  more 
details  on  PLA  leadership  under  the  reforms. 

Compensate  Reform  Losers.  Despite  its  traditional  dominance  in  numbers  and  the  PLA 
leadership  ranks,  the  army  has  lost  status,  budget  share,  and  end  strength  relative  to  the  other 
services  in  recent  years.  Since  2004,  Chinese  defense  white  papers  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  increased  funding  for  the  navy,  air  force,  and  Second  Artillery.  “Optimizing  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  services  and  arms  of  the  PLA”  has  meant  reductions  in  “technologically  backward” 
army  units  and  personnel  increases  for  the  other  services.208  Most  of  the  300,000  troops  that 
will  be  cut  from  the  PLA  will  come  from  army  ranks,  and  the  army  is  widely  perceived  as  the 
likely  loser  in  current  PLA  organizational  reforms.209  Elimination  of  the  general  departments 
and  establishment  of  a  new  army  commander  and  headquarters  reduced  the  army  to  bureau¬ 
cratic  equality  with  the  other  services.  The  army  also  lost  direct  control  of  space  and  cyber  units, 
which  were  transferred  to  the  new  Strategic  Support  Force. 

Nevertheless,  the  reforms  provide  compensation  that  may  actually  increase  the  army’s 
power,  at  least  in  the  short  term.210  The  new  joint  C2  structure  gives  theater  commanders  both 
wartime  and  peacetime  operational  control  over  army,  navy,  air  force,  and  potentially  conven¬ 
tional  Rocket  Force  units  within  their  areas  of  responsibility.  This  significantly  expands  the 
authority  of  theater  commanders  relative  to  commanders  of  the  former  military  regions.  All 
five  of  the  theater  commanders  and  four  of  the  five  theater  political  commissars  were  ground 
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force  officers,  though  this  balance  began  to  shift  with  the  announcement  of  a  navy  admiral  as 
Southern  TC  commander  a  year  after  the  reforms.  If  the  army  can  retain  control  of  most  of  the 
theater  commander  positions  (perhaps  by  arguing  that  navy  and  air  force  officers  lack  the  expe¬ 
rience  necessary  to  run  large-scale  joint  operations),  army  officers  will  continue  to  dominate  the 
senior  levels  of  the  PLA  leadership.  Territorially  based  theaters  are  not  the  only  possible  joint  C2 
structure;  placing  a  ground  force  officer  in  the  chain  of  command  of  maritime  operations  in  the 
South  China  Sea  may  not  have  been  the  most  effective  operational  solution. 

Another  effort  to  defuse  potential  opposition  involves  ensuring  that  those  officers  and 
NCOs  who  will  lose  their  positions  as  part  of  the  300,000-person  downsizing  of  the  PLA  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  pensions,  civilian  jobs,  and  compensation  that  they  are  entitled  to.  Two  PLA  NDU  re¬ 
searchers  published  an  article  in  Jiefangjun  Bao  warning  that  salary  and  pension  issues  needed 
to  be  addressed  properly  to  ensure  that  military  downsizing  did  not  destabilize  the  military  and 
society.211  The  PLA  has  learned  important  lessons  from  previous  force  reductions  and  has  codi¬ 
fied  the  benefits  that  conscripts,  NCOs,  and  officers  should  receive,  which  vary  based  on  status, 
years  of  service,  and  how  they  separate  from  the  PLA.212  Challenges  include  allocating  sufficient 
resources  to  pay  earned  benefits,  ensuring  that  local  officials  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  to  PLA  veterans,  and  pressuring  state-owned  enterprises  and  local  government 
offices  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  provide  civilian  jobs  to  PLA  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
them.  One  aspect  of  the  reforms  gives  responsibility  for  veterans  affairs  to  the  new  CMC  Organ 
Affairs  General  Management  Bureau.213  Senior  leaders,  including  Xi,  have  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  local  officials  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  veterans.214  While  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  these  measures  remains  to  be  seen,  they  indicate  a  desire  to  take  better  care  of  downsized 
soldiers  than  in  the  past.215  Protests  by  disgruntled  PLA  veterans  in  front  of  the  Ba  Yi  building  in 
October  2016  and  January  2017  serve  as  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  potential  for  veterans  to  engage 
in  embarrassing  and  politically  sensitive  protests.216 

Enlist  Support  from  Reform  Winners.  The  navy,  air  force,  and  Rocket  Force  are  likely  to 
be  the  organizational  winners  of  PLA  reforms.  They  have  already  benefited  from  an  increased 
share  of  the  PLA  budget  since  2004,  and  are  likely  to  be  protected  from  significant  force  cuts  in 
the  300,000-person  downsizing  and  may  even  increase  their  size.  Although  the  army  continues 
to  dominate  the  initial  theater  command  senior  leadership  and  senior  CMC  staff,  the  emphasis 
on  jointness  in  the  reforms  is  likely  to  create  opportunities  for  the  other  services.  The  number 
of  air  force  and  navy  officers  assigned  to  theater  deputy  commander  positions  may  be  an  early 
indicator  that  the  other  services  will  increase  their  policy  influence  and  share  of  senior  officer 
positions. 
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Use  Threat  of  Corruption  Investigations  to  Intimidate  and  Punish  Opponents.  Inves¬ 
tigations  into  former  CMC  vice  chairmen  Guo  Boxiong  and  Xu  Caihou  not  only  revealed 
their  complicity  in  corruption  on  a  massive  scale,  but  also  confirmed  the  widespread  prac¬ 
tice  of  PLA  officers  paying  large  bribes  for  promotion  to  senior  positions.  This  suggests  that 
most  senior  PLA  officers  are  vulnerable  to  corruption  investigations  that  would  reveal  their 
complicity  in  the  pay-to-play  promotion  system.  However,  so  far  anti-corruption  investiga¬ 
tions  have  focused  primarily  on  the  logistics  and  political  systems  (which,  along  with  military 
district  commands,  offered  the  most  opportunities  for  corruption).  To  date,  all  current  CMC 
members  and  senior  PLA  operational  commanders  have  been  spared  (with  the  potential  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  officers  with  close  ties  to  Guo,  Xu,  and  the  network  run  by  Bo  Xilai  and  Zhou 
Yongkang).  The  threat  of  investigation  is  a  potent  tool  to  intimidate  or  remove  any  officers 
who  might  obstruct  reform  efforts  or  show  insufficient  loyalty  to  Xi  Jinping.217  In  December 
2016,  the  PLA  confirmed  that  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Wang  Jianping  had  been  placed  under 
investigation.  Wang  is  the  highest  ranking  active-duty  officer  to  be  investigated  for  corrup¬ 
tion.218  This  sent  a  further  signal  that  even  very  senior  officers  could  be  subject  to  punishment 
for  malfeasance. 

Use  Control  over  Promotions  to  Reward  Allies  and  Supporters  of  Reforms.  Guo  and  Xu 
were  evidently  able  to  extract  such  large  bribes  for  positions  because  Hu  Jintao  was  not  actively 
involved  in  the  promotion  and  selection  process,  essentially  rubber-stamping  decisions  made 
by  the  CMC  vice  chairmen.  Conversely,  Xi  Jinping  appears  to  be  significantly  more  engaged  in 
the  promotion  and  assignment  process,  beginning  back  when  he  was  a  civilian  vice  chairman  of 
the  CMC.219  Xi’s  personal  involvement  in  the  selection  process  provides  opportunities  to  place 
supporters  of  reforms  in  key  positions  and  to  reward  officers  with  whom  he  has  close  ties  or 
who  display  personal  loyalty  to  his  leadership.220  This  approach  would  be  consistent  with  his 
broader  approach  to  civilian  personnel  appointments  within  the  Party  and  government.  The 
expected  reshuffle  of  senior  PLA  officers  in  the  run-up  to  the  19th  Party  Congress  in  late  2017 
will  provide  more  opportunities  to  reward  allies  and  supporters  of  reforms  (and  to  sideline  or 
retire  officers  less  enthusiastic  about  reform  efforts). 

This  review  suggests  that  Xi  has  a  range  of  tools  at  his  disposal  and  appears  to  be  em¬ 
ploying  them  in  a  reasonably  strategic  fashion  to  promote  the  military  reforms.  However, 
some  of  these  tools  require  his  continued  personal  involvement  in  order  to  be  effective. 
This  could  become  a  problem  if  Xi’s  attention  gets  drawn  away  to  deal  with  other  pressing 
challenges. 
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Implications 

Although  the  military  restructuring  is  still  in  its  early  implementation  phase,  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  consider  the  opportunities  and  challenges  that  the  restructuring  might  have  for  the 
PLA,  the  United  States,  and  regional  countries.  This  section  assesses  the  implications  of  the  re¬ 
forms  for  PLA  operations,  for  Party  control  and  supervision  of  the  military,  and  for  U.S. -China 
military  relations. 

A  Stronger  Warfighting  and  Deterrent  Force 

In  the  near  term,  the  PLA  will  likely  be  preoccupied  with  putting  its  new  structure  into 
practice  and  managing  related  institutional  challenges.  New  organizations  such  as  the  SSF  and 
the  army  headquarters  will  need  time  to  become  fully  operational,  the  new  joint  C2  structure 
will  have  to  be  tested,  and  personnel  will  have  to  understand  and  gain  experience  with  their  new 
roles  and  responsibilities.  Other  factors  adding  to  organizational  flux  within  the  PLA  will  in¬ 
clude  the  process  of  downsizing  the  force  by  300,000  personnel  by  the  end  of  2017,  the  unveiling 
of  new  policies  and  regulations  as  part  of  the  larger  reform  program,  and  the  rotation  of  senior 
leaders  at  the  19th  Party  Congress  in  late  2017.221  Taken  together,  these  changes  could  prove  suf¬ 
ficiently  disruptive  to  reduce  the  PLA’s  ability  to  launch  and  sustain  major  combat  operations. 

However,  over  the  longer  term,  the  PLA  reforms  could  result  in  a  leaner,  more  effective 
warfighting  organization.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  joint  C2  structure,  enhanced  joint 
training  within  the  TCs,  a  dedicated  SSF  responsible  for  operations  in  the  information  domain, 
a  JLSF  that  strengthens  the  PLA’s  joint  logistics  system,  and  greater  resources  for  the  naval  and 
air  forces  could  all  give  the  PLA  more  confidence  and  capacity  to  conduct  joint  operations  in 
multiple  domains.  Moreover,  if  the  reforms  are  successful,  the  PLA  might  be  able  to  transition 
more  quickly  from  peacetime  to  wartime  operations,  reducing  warning  time  of  an  attack.  This 
is  particularly  relevant  to  TCs,  which  are  focused  on  responding  quickly  to  emerging  threats 
around  Chinas  periphery. 

As  a  result,  the  restructuring  could  lead  to  new  or  increasing  operational  challenges  for 
both  U.S.  and  regional  forces.  For  the  United  States,  the  PLA  might  be  able  to  utilize  its  new 
joint  C2  structure  to  conduct  more  effective  operations  targeting  U.S.  forward-deployed  forces. 
The  ability  to  integrate  advanced  conventional  missiles,  C4ISR  support,  and  traditional  plat¬ 
forms  such  as  submarines  and  fighter  aircraft,  could  pose  particularly  serious  challenges  for  U.S. 
intervening  forces,  such  as  carrier  strike  groups.  PLA  joint  forces  could  also  be  used  to  target 
U.S.  regional  bases  that  maybe  needed  to  support  operations  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  the  South  or 
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East  China  seas,  or  elsewhere.  PLA  joint  training  will  likely  focus  on  enhancing  the  ability  of 
forces  from  multiple  services  to  carry  out  these  types  of  “counter-intervention”  operations.222 

Regional  forces  could  also  face  a  more  proficient  and  determined  adversary.  Maritime 
states  such  as  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Vietnam  might  have  to  contend  with  a  PLA  that  is 
better  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  conduct  joint  operations  in  the  maritime  and  air 
domains.  India  could  likewise  face  a  more  capable  opponent  both  along  the  Sino-Indian  border 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region.223  Regarding  Taiwan,  the  PLA  will  likely  continue  to  deploy 
some  of  its  most  advanced  capabilities  and  talented  personnel  opposite  the  Taiwan  Strait  (in 
what  is  now  the  Eastern  TC).  PLA  joint  training  in  this  area  will  likely  be  focused  on  operational 
subjects  related  to  a  Taiwan  contingency,  such  amphibious  operations,  blockades,  and  joint  fire¬ 
power  strikes.224 

Nevertheless,  several  factors  could  impede  the  PLA’s  ability  to  strengthen  its  joint  warf¬ 
ighting  capabilities,  hirst  is  the  continued  dominance  of  the  ground  forces.  Most  major  PLA 
organizations  remain  under  the  leadership  of  army  officers.  This  was  evident  in  a  group  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  of  leaders  of  the  new  CMC  departments  in  January  2016,  in  which  only  11  of  69 
officers  were  from  the  navy  or  air  force.  According  to  one  foreign  analysis,  this  did  not  mark 
an  “auspicious  start  for  greater  jointness  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the  PLA  command  struc¬ 
ture.”225  Paradoxically,  the  reforms  might  even  have  increased  ground  force  influence  by  placing 
naval  and  air  force  units  under  the  command  of  army  officers  within  the  TCs,  though  this  was 
mitigated  by  the  appointment  of  a  naval  admiral,  Yuan  Yubai,  as  the  new  Southern  TC  com¬ 
mander  in  January  20 17.226 

A  second  problem  concerns  interservice  rivalry.  As  with  any  modern  joint  force,  compe¬ 
tition  for  resources  and  influence  might  constrain  effective  cooperation  between  the  different 
services.227  Lor  instance,  there  is  evidence  of  competition  between  the  air  force,  Rocket  force, 
and  the  former  GAD  related  to  control  of  counterspace  systems.228  These  tensions  could  increase 
as  the  growth  of  Chinas  military  spending  continues  to  slow,  placing  a  premium  on  preserving 
and  demonstrating  unique  capabilities.  Indeed,  the  reforms  might  have  inadvertently  increased 
the  chances  for  interservice  rivalry  by  instituting  an  army  headquarters.  The  army  commander 
will  be  designated  with  the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  army  interests  will  be  protected  even 
as  the  PLA  shifts  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  naval  and  air  force  operations.229  The  army  com¬ 
mander  will  likely  gain  an  ex  officio  seat  on  the  CMC  after  the  next  Party  congress.230 

Third  is  the  PLA’s  lack  of  major  combat  experience.  All  but  a  few  current  PLA  officers  are 
too  young  to  have  experienced  Chinas  last  major  war  with  Vietnam  in  1979.231  Moreover,  some 
of  the  key  operational  lessons  from  that  war,  which  was  primarily  a  large-scale  ground  cam- 
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paign,  are  unlikely  to  be  applicable  to  modern  joint  operations,  especially  those  in  the  air  and 
sea  domains.  A  PLA  spokesman  notes  that  the  lack  of  combat  experience  is  mitigated  by  the 
participation  of  many  personnel  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations  and  other  peacetime  missions, 
as  well  as  by  “realistic”  combat  training.232  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  recent  combat  experience 
poses  several  problems,  including  depriving  the  PLA  of  battle-hardened  veterans  and  inhibiting 
its  ability  to  understand  how  its  structure,  leadership,  doctrine,  and  hardware  performs  under 
complex  real-world  conditions,  or  what  is  often  called  the  “fog  of  war.” 

Given  these  uncertainties,  it  is  important  to  identify  possible  indicators  that  these  barri¬ 
ers  are  being  overcome  and  the  PLA  is  achieving  progress  in  joint  operations.  Those  indicators 
might  include  any  of  the  following: 

■  Increased  joint  training.  In  the  next  few  years,  the  PLA  will  likely  attempt  to  enhance 
joint  operations  through  increased  multiservice  training  events.  This  would  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  the  trend  toward  greater  joint  training  that  has  been  evident  for  the  past  several 
years,  but  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  identify  and  correct  problems  associated  with 
the  new  joint  C2  structure.  Advances  could  be  indicated  by  air  force  or  naval  officers 
exercising  authority  over  joint  task  forces  during  exercises,  and  by  a  greater  role  for  joint 
staff  officers  in  exercise  planning  and  execution.  Also  worth  following  is  the  role  of  the 
new  CMC  Training  Management  Department,  which  will  play  a  role  in  developing  joint 
training  standards  and  monitoring  progress. 

■  A  stronger  “joint”  curriculum.  The  PLA’s  commitment  to  jointness  might  also  be  re¬ 

flected  in  the  nature  of  reforms  to  the  PME  system.  A  greater  emphasis  on  joint  command 
could  be  reflected  in  a  higher  level  of  exposure  to  mid-career  officers,  such  as  those  at¬ 
tending  the  Air  Force  Command  College  and  Naval  Command  College,  to  joint  campaign 
history  and  doctrine.  This  might  be  similar  to  the  U.S.  Joint  PME  Phase  1  requirements, 
which  provides  joint  training  qualifications  for  mid-level  officers.  The  publication  of  new 
PLA  training  materials  focused  on  joint  operations,  such  as  a  new  edition  of  the  Science  of 
Campaigns  could  also  suggest  an  increasing  focus  on  joint  education. 

■  More  opportunities  for  non-ground  force  officers.  As  discussed,  one  of  the  challenges 
to  greater  jointness  in  the  PLA  is  the  continued  dominance  of  ground  force  officers  in  key 
command  and  staff  positions.  In  the  long  term,  evidence  of  a  shift  would  include  a  higher 
share  of  non-ground  force  officers  in  senior  positions,  such  as  TC  commanders  and  CMC 
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department  directors.  The  leadership  reshuffle  set  to  take  place  at  the  19th  Party  Congress 
in  late  2017  will  provide  an  initial  chance  to  observe  such  a  shift.  One  might  also  expect  to 
see  greater  participation  of  naval,  air  force,  and  Rocket  Force  officers  in  key  joint  training 
programs,  such  as  the  PLA  NDU  senior-level  strategy  (“Dragons”)  course,  and  in  lower 
level  joint  command  and  staff  billets  (including  TC  deputy  commanders  and  chiefs  of 
staff)  that  might  be  stepping  stones  to  higher  level  positions.  If  the  PLA  establishes  a  joint 
assignment  system  that  designates  some  positions  as  joint  billets  and  provides  promotion 
incentives  for  officers  to  fill  these  positions,  this  would  be  a  significant  step  toward  more 
jointness. 

■  Greater  authority  delegated  to  the  TCs.  The  reforms  sought  to  promote  jointness  by 
creating  a  new  joint  C2  system  in  which  TC  commanders  (and  in  some  cases,  the  JSD) 
exercise  operational  authority  over  joint  forces,  and  in  which  the  services  are  assigned  an 
administrative  “organize,  train,  and  equip”  role.  An  indicator  that  this  system  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  fully  operational  would  be  the  transfer  of  routine  operational  functions,  such  as 
oversight  of  anti-piracy  task  forces  and  noncombatant  evacuation  operations,  from  the 
service  headquarters  to  the  TCs  and  JSD.  Conversely,  the  continued  exercise  of  operation¬ 
al  command  by  service  chiefs  could  suggest  a  delay  in  the  transition  to  joint  command. 

■  Changing  CMC  membership.  The  reforms  did  not  lead  to  any  immediate  changes  in  the 
CMC’s  composition  (depicted  in  table  5).  However,  changes  are  likely  to  be  announced  at 
the  19th  Party  Congress  in  late  2017.  Chinese  interlocutors  expect  that  the  new  PLA  army 
commander  will  be  appointed  to  the  CMC,  placing  that  position  on  par  with  the  other 
service  chiefs  who  are  ex  officio  CMC  members.  It  is  less  clear  whether  other  new  posi¬ 
tions,  such  as  TC  commanders,  SSF  commander,  or  leaders  of  new  CMC  departments, 
will  be  afforded  CMC  status.  Also  unclear  is  whether  the  former  general  department  di¬ 
rectors  will  retain  CMC  membership,  or  whether  the  new  key  CMC  department  leaders 
(such  as  the  director  of  the  Training  Management  Department)  will  be  included.  A  key 
question  will  be  who  within  the  new  CMC  will  be  advocates  for  interservice  collaboration. 

A  Changing  Civil- Military  Bargain 

The  military  reforms  reveal  new  information  about  the  current  state  of  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  in  China  and  highlight  areas  where  civil-military  tensions  may  arise  in  the  future.  First,  Xi 

Jinping’s  ability  to  push  through  a  major  military  restructuring  indicates  that  he  exerts  greater 
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Table  5.  Current  CMC  Membership 


Name 

CMC  Role 

Other  Positions 

Service 

Xi  Jinping 

Chairman 

CCP  General  Secretary,  President 

GEN  Fan  Changlong 

Vice  Chairman 

CCP  Politburo  Member 

Army 

GEN  Xu  Qiliang 

Vice  Chairman 

CCP  Politburo  Member 

Air  Force 

GEN  Chang 

Wanquan 

Member 

Minister  of  National  Defense 

Army 

GEN  Fang  Fenghui 

Member 

Director,  Joint  Staff  Department 

Army 

GEN  Zhang  Yang 

Member 

Director,  Political  Work 

Department 

Army 

GEN  Zhao  Keshi 

Member 

Director,  Logistics  Support 
Department 

Army 

GEN  Zhang  Youxia 

Member 

Director,  Equipment  Development 
Department 

Army 

ADM  Wu  Shengli 

Member 

Former  Navy  Commander 

Navy 

GEN  Ma  Xiaotian 

Member 

Air  Force  Commander 

Air  Force 

GEN  Wei  Fenghe 

Member 

Rocket  Force  Commander 

Rocket  Force 

authority  over  the  PLA  than  his  predecessors,  Jiang  Zemin  and  Hu  Jintao,  and  that  he  is  willing 
to  intrude  into  the  military’s  domain  when  necessary  to  achieve  his  objectives.  As  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  political  strategy  indicates,  Xi  has  been  able  to  use  a  mixture  of  sticks  and  carrots 
to  break  through  the  logjam  of  institutional  and  personal  interests  that  had  stymied  previous 
reform  efforts. 

A  second  implication  is  Xi’s  determination  to  increase  CCP  control  over  the  PLA  and  his 
own  personal  authority  over  the  military.  In  Huntingtonian  terms,  the  reforms  strengthen  the 
Party’s  “objective  control”  over  the  PLA  by  reinvigorating  auditing,  discipline  inspection,  legal, 
and  regulatory  mechanisms  and  ensuring  that  PLA  organizations  with  these  responsibilities 
have  independent  channels  to  report  to  the  CMC.  These  changes  are  coupled  with  efforts  to 
strengthen  “subjective  control”  by  emphasizing  ideology  and  the  importance  of  obedience  to 
the  CCP  and  by  strengthening  the  role  of  the  CCP  within  the  military.  Xi’s  personal  involve¬ 
ment  in  decisionmaking  and  promotions  and  his  installation  of  trusted  allies  in  the  CMC  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  are  important  means  of  exerting  control.  However,  these  control  mechanisms  are  all 
being  implemented  by  military  officers  (rather  than  by  truly  independent  outside  monitors) 
and  their  long-term  effectiveness  will  depend  on  both  the  loyalty  of  the  officers  involved  and 
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on  Xi’s  ability  to  devote  sufficient  attention  to  the  task  of  managing  and  controlling  the  military. 
The  PLA  remains  a  self-policing  organization,  which  may  limit  the  effectiveness  of  objective 
and  subjective  control  mechanisms  on  some  issues,  such  as  corruption. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  the  reforms  and  Xi’s  efforts  to  strengthen  Party 
control  over  the  military  rewrite  the  bargain  governing  civil-military  relations  in  China.  The 
“conditional  compliance”  model  developed  by  Ellis  Joffe  and  refined  by  James  Mulvenon  posits 
that  the  CCP  provides  the  PLA  with  resources,  status,  and  a  degree  of  autonomy  in  exchange 
for  its  loyalty  to  the  Party.233  In  strengthening  CCP  control  and  the  authority  of  the  CMC  chair¬ 
man,  the  reforms  reduce  PLA  autonomy  and  demand  ideological  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
Party’s  orders.  Xi’s  repeated  emphasis  on  the  military’s  role  in  the  “China  Dream”  and  on  the 
importance  of  building  a  military  that  can  fight  and  win  wars  articulates  goals  that  command 
significant  support  within  the  PLA  leadership.  The  emphasis  on  obedience  and  ideological  loy¬ 
alty  is  likely  less  popular,  especially  given  the  Party’s  hypocrisy  in  pursuing  an  aggressive  anti¬ 
corruption  campaign  while  the  families  of  many  top  CCP  leaders  have  traded  on  their  political 
connections  to  build  massive  fortunes. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  potential  contradiction  between  the  goals  of  building  PLA  combat 
capabilities  and  emphasizing  political  education  in  order  to  maintain  loyalty  to  the  CCP.  Every 
hour  spent  in  political  education  is  an  hour  taken  from  training  and  military  tasks.  If  anti¬ 
corruption  efforts  reduce  the  ability  of  less  capable  military  officers  to  buy  senior  positions,  that 
is  a  positive  thing  for  the  PLA.  But  if  political  reliability  outweighs  military  leadership  capabili¬ 
ties  as  a  criterion  for  promotion,  this  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  China’s  ability  to  create  a 
military  capable  of  fighting  and  winning  informationized  wars. 

Lor  now,  Xi  Jinping  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  imposing  his  will  on  the  PLA  and 
in  forcing  needed  reforms  through.  However,  the  PLA’s  satisfaction  with  the  revised  terms  of 
the  civil-military  bargain  could  decline  if  Xi’s  leadership  falters  or  if  a  slowing  Chinese  economy 
can  no  longer  provided  the  resources  needed  to  fuel  military  modernization.  Because  top  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  ritualistically  declare  their  loyalty  to  Xi  and  the  CCP  in  their  public  speeches  and 
writings,  it  will  be  easier  for  outsiders  to  gauge  the  PLA’s  progress  in  improving  its  joint  opera¬ 
tions  capability  than  to  assess  the  actual  state  of  civil  military  relations. 

A  New  Opportunity  for  U.S. -China  Military  Relations 

Another  implication  of  the  reforms  concerns  the  development  of  U.S. -China  military  re¬ 
lations.  According  to  DOD,  engaging  the  PLA  provides  “opportunities  to  explore  and  expand 
cooperation  in  areas  of  mutual  interest  and  to  manage  competition  constructively.”234  Key  areas 
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include  senior  leader  dialogues;  practical  cooperation,  including  combined  exercises  and  work¬ 
ing-level  discussions;  and  risk- reduction  efforts  such  as  confidence-building  measures  (CBMs) 
related  to  maritime  and  air-to-air  encounters.  Past  exchanges  have  included  contacts  with  orga¬ 
nizations  throughout  the  PLA,  including  the  general  departments,  services,  MRs,  and  academic 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  CMC. 

The  PLA  reorganization  has  implications  for  all  aspects  of  the  bilateral  military  relation¬ 
ship.  First,  the  establishment  of  new  organizations  and  positions  could  require  adjustments  in 
senior-level  engagements.  This  is  most  relevant  to  cases  in  which  the  reforms  created  positions 
roughly  equivalent  to  those  in  the  U.S.  system  (see  table  6).  For  instance,  the  new  PLA  army 
commander  is  a  natural  counterpart  for  the  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  since  both  are  responsible 
for  training  and  equipping  ground  forces.  That  relationship  has  already  begun  to  develop  with 
a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  and  Chinese  army  chiefs  in  August  2016.235  The  reformed  CMC  has  also 
created  positions  similar  to  directors  of  several  U.S.  Joint  Staff  directorates.  In  other  cases,  there 
might  be  opportunities  for  additional  dialogue  on  regional  or  functional  issues.  For  instance, 
U.S.  CCMD  commanders  might  consider  exploring  dialogue  opportunities  with  TC  command¬ 
ers,  who  are  responsible  for  operations  around  Chinas  periphery,  or  with  the  JSD,  responsible 
for  overseas  operations. 

Second,  the  restructuring  is  relevant  to  practical  exchanges  and  exercises.  Those  involved 
in  such  engagements  might  encounter  representatives  of  new  PLA  organizations,  such  as  the 


Table  6.  Possible  Counterparts 


Topic 

U.S.  Leader 

PLA  Counterpart 

Army  issues 

U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 

PLA  Army  Commander 

Space,  cyber  issues 

Commander,  U.S.  Strategic  Command 

SSF  Commander 

North  Korea 

Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Korea 

Northern  TC  Commander 

East  China  Sea 

Commander,  U.S.  Pacific  Command 

Eastern  TC  Commander 

South  China  Sea 

Commander,  U.S.  Pacific  Command 

Southern  TC  Commander 

MENA  region 

Commander,  U.S.  Central  Command 

Director,  Joint  Staff 
Department 

Training,  PME 

Director,  Joint  Force  Development  (J7) 

Director,  Training 
Management  Department 

Logistics 

Director,  Logistics  (J4) 

Director,  Logistics  Support 
Department 

Strategic  Plans 

Director,  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  (J5) 

Director,  Joint  Staff 
Department 
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army  headquarters  or  the  JSD  Overseas  Operations  Office,  and  will  need  to  understand  the 
roles  and  authority  of  their  new  interlocutors.  PME  exchanges,  including  those  between  the 
PLA  and  U.S.  national  defense  universities,  will  also  be  affected  to  the  extent  that  Chinese  del¬ 
egations  are  more  focused  on  exchanging  ideas  on  topics  emphasized  by  the  reforms,  including 
joint  operations.  There  will  also  likely  be  further  implications  for  working-level  exchanges  in 
the  coming  years  as  the  PLA  adjusts  its  force  structure  as  part  of  the  larger  reform  program. 
These  changes  could  create  opportunities  for  combined  exercises  and  interactions,  though  what 
those  might  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Third,  the  reforms  require  a  reassessment  of  CBMs  and  crisis  management  procedures. 
This  is  particularly  relevant  in  light  of  recent  agreements,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  Defense 
Telephone  Link  that  could  be  used  to  share  information  during  a  crisis.236  The  creation  of  a  joint 
C2  structure  means  that  new  organizations  and  individuals  will  play  a  role  in  crisis  response. 
Overseas  crises  will  likely  be  coordinated  through  the  JSD,  while  TCs  will  likely  play  a  key  role 
in  overseeing  responses  to  crises  around  Chinas  periphery,  including  in  the  South  and  East 
China  seas.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  decide  whether  the  reforms  require  any  changes  to  existing 
CBMs  (such  as  hotlines),  or  whether  new  agreements  are  needed  to  ensure  timely  and  accurate 
communication  during  a  crisis. 

Next  Steps  and  Areas  for  Further  Research 

The  structural  changes  announced  in  late  2015  and  2016  represent  only  the  initial  phase 
of  a  5-year  reform  agenda.  The  CMC  Opinions  on  Deepening  National  Defense  and  Military 
Reforms  contains  a  specific  timetable  for  additional  reform  areas  through  2020,  which  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  table  7.  This  section  previews  key  changes  that  are  anticipated  in  the  next  stages  of 
reform,  and  then  identifies  several  areas  for  continued  research.237 

Force  Structure  and  Composition.  One  area  of  further  reform  concerns  changes  to  the 
PLA’s  force  structure  and  force  composition.  A  key  focus  will  likely  be  reducing  and  streamlin¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  PLA  ground  forces.  Speculation  in  Hong  Kong  media  suggested  that 
the  PLA’s  18  group  armies  could  be  converted  into  a  number  of  smaller,  more  agile  divisions. 
Although  the  details  remain  uncertain,  this  type  of  shift  would  be  consistent  with  a  long-term 
trend  toward  a  more  deployable,  combat-focused  ground  force  that  would  be  better  suited  for 
modern  combined  arms  and  joint  operations.238  Moreover,  the  ground  forces  are  expected  to 
bear  the  large  majority  of  the  planned  300,000-person  downsizing,  set  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  2017.  Those  cuts  will  focus  on  “troops  equipped  with  outdated  armaments,  administra- 
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Table  7.  PLA  Reform  Agenda  Through  2020 


Reform  Area 
(English) 

Reform  Area 
(Chinese) 

Topics 

Target 

Completion 

Leadership 
Management  System 

Reforms  to  CMC 
departments,  military 
services,  logistics  system, 
equipment  development 
system 

2015 

Joint  C2  System 

Establish  two-level  joint 
command  system,  reform 
joint  training,  establish 
theater  commands 

2015 

Military  Scale 
Structure 

Reduce  force  size  by 

300,000,  reduce  noncombat 
personnel,  reduce  officer 
billets,  phase  out  old 
equipment 

2016 

Force  Composition 

Adjust  force  structure, 
optimize  reserve  force, 
reduce  militias 

2016 

Cultivating  New- 
Type  Military  Talent 

Enhance  PME 

2016 

People’s  Armed 

Police  (PA) 

Command  and 
Control  System 
(C2)  and  Force 
Composition 

$ 

Adjust  PAP  C2  and  force 
structure 

2016 

Policy  System 

Reform  personnel  system, 
budget  management, 
procurement  system,  salary 
and  welfare  system 

2017-2020 

Developing  Civil- 
Military  Integration 

Enhance  management  of 
civilian-military  integration 

2017-2020 

Military  Legal  System 

Reform  military  regulations 
and  the  military  justice 
system 

No  date 
provided 

Source:  CMC  Opinions  on  Deepening  National  Defense  and  Military  Reforms  [43/fe¥3§7lT1®/fLilllP.ti 
mJAL],  Xinhua,  January  1,  2016,  available  at  <http://news.xinhuanet.com/mil/2016-01/01/c_1117646695.htm>. 
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tive  staff,  and  non-combatant  personnel.”239  By  contrast,  the  navy,  air  force,  and  Rocket  Force 
are  likely  to  grow  in  size  relative  to  the  army  and  could  add  additional  end  strength. 

Professional  Military  Education.  Another  area  of  reform  concerns  changes  to  the  PME 
system.  Weaknesses  in  officer  education  and  training  have  long  been  highlighted  in  official  PLA 
media.  One  recent  formula  describing  these  shortcomings  is  the  “the  five  cannots”  (TiiM'-fic, 
referring  to  commanders  who  cannot  judge  the  situation,  understand  the  intention  of  higher 
echelons,  make  operational  decisions,  deploy  troops,  and  deal  with  unexpected  situations).240  In 
particular,  the  PLA  recognizes  that  it  has  a  paucity  of  highly  qualified  joint  commanders — who 
are  needed  to  provide  the  human  capital  for  effective  joint  operations.  At  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  PLA  NDU  in  March  2016,  Xi  Jinping  indicated  that  changes  to  the  PME  teaching  and 
research  agenda  would  be  made  to  emphasize  joint  operations.241  Specific  changes  were  not 
immediately  revealed,  but  could  include  earlier  exposure  to  joint  operations  concepts  and  cur¬ 
riculum  changes  that  put  added  emphasis  on  joint  command.242 

Personnel  Policies.  The  PLA  is  also  likely  to  overhaul  its  human  resource  system.  Under 
the  current  system,  officers  simultaneously  hold  1  of  10  ranks  and  1  of  15  grades  (meaning  that 
there  are  multiple  grades  for  each  rank).  Grades  are  the  more  important  determinant  of  senior¬ 
ity,  benefits,  and  career  progression.  In  December  2016,  China  announced  that  it  would  imple¬ 
ment  a  “rank-centered  military  officer  system,”  in  which  rank  would  play  a  more  important 
career  development  role.243  Specifically,  Chinese  sources  expected  that  there  would  be  only  one 
rank  available  for  each  position.244  The  PLA  could  also  be  wrestling  with  changes  that  would 
complement  the  new  joint  operations  system.  Interviewees  discuss  a  forthcoming  “rotational” 
assignment  system  in  which  officers  will  rotate  among  different  TCs,  service  headquarters,  and 
CMC  departments  (as  opposed  to  spending  the  majority  of  their  career  in  one  region).  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  PLA  will  adopt  a  formal  joint  billet  system  or  make  joint  experi¬ 
ence  a  requirement  for  promotion.245 

Military  Laws  and  Regulations.  Since  the  1980s,  the  PLA  has  undertaken  efforts  to  insti¬ 
tute  laws  and  rules  governing  military  activities.  The  emphasis  was  on  “regularizing”  behavior 
in  order  to  prevent  abuses  of  power  and  promote  better  management.  Hence,  the  Party  restored 
military  ranks  (which  had  been  eliminated  during  the  Cultural  Revolution)  in  the  late  1980s, 
and  issued  guidelines  in  areas  such  as  recruitment,  promotions,  retirement,  procurement,  and 
auditing.  246  However,  this  process  was  frustrated  by  problems  such  as  lack  of  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  military  courts  and  prosecutors,  gaps  in  military  legislation,  and,  perhaps  more  seri¬ 
ously,  commanders  who  think  that  “their  word  is  law.”  247  As  part  of  the  Xi-era  reforms,  the  PLA 
has  already  begun  to  strengthen  relevant  laws  and  regulations.  In  December  2016,  for  instance, 
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the  military  announced  new  auditing  regulations  and  strengthened  the  power  of  auditors  to 
investigate  and  penalize  infractions.248 

The  reforms  also  raise  a  number  of  intriguing  questions  about  the  nature  of  authority  in 
the  PLA  and  the  roles  and  functions  of  particular  organizations.  Further  research  will  be  needed 
to  fully  address  these  questions,  which  include  the  following: 

■  Division  of  authority  within  the  joint  C2  system.  Chinese  sources  have  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined  the  division  of  authority  between  the  national  and  theater  levels  of  the  new  joint  C2 
structure.  The  formula  that  the  TCs  are  “mainly  responsible  for  operations”  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  will  have  broad  discretion  to  develop  and  implement  operational  plans, 
similar  to  U.S.  CCMDs.  However,  this  leaves  unanswered  several  key  questions,  such  as 
how  TC  commanders  will  coordinate  with  the  CMC,  who  will  make  key  decisions  at  the 
strategic  and  operational  levels,  and  what  role  the  JSD  (and  its  director)  will  play  in  the 
new  system.  Over  the  next  few  years,  joint  training  and  exercises  will  probably  attempt  to 
resolve  these  types  of  questions. 

■  Service  component-TC  coordination.  Theater-level  ground  force  and  naval  headquar¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  Rocket  Force  bases,  are  not  collocated  with  TC  headquarters  (not  unlike 
the  situation  in  most  of  the  U.S.  regional  CCMDs).249  This  raises  the  question  of  how  the 
TCs  and  services  will  coordinate  both  in  a  “steady- state”  environment  and  during  a  con¬ 
tingency.  Authoritative  PRC  media  reporting  suggests  that  one  function  of  the  new  TC 
JOCCs  is  maintaining  communications  links  with  the  service  component  headquarters, 
and  that  the  centers  will  have  personnel  assigned  to  them  from  all  the  services.250  But 
more  information  on  this  relationship  would  be  helpful  in  gauging  how  TCs  will  exercise 
operational  control  over  units. 

■  Rocket  Force  C2  and  scope  of  authority.  Although  authoritative  Chinese  sources  em¬ 
phasize  consistency  in  the  transition  from  SAF  to  the  Rocket  Force,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  and  how  the  migration  of  operational  authority  from  service  chiefs  to  theater 
commanders  will  affect  the  Rocket  Force.  Will  Rocket  Force  commanders  eventually  have 
a  formal  role  in  the  TC  structure  (for  example,  serving  as  dual-hatted  theater  deputy  com¬ 
manders  alongside  counterparts  from  other  services)?  How  will  theater  commanders  ex¬ 
ercise  operational  authority  over  land-based  conventional  missile  forces?251  Any  changes 
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could  significantly  alter  the  previous  arrangement  in  which  command  and  control  over 
the  SAF  was  highly  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  CMC.252 

■  Role  of  the  SSF.  TC  commanders  have  been  granted  operational  authority  over  army, 
navy,  air  force,  and  potentially  conventional  missile  units  within  their  area  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  Less  clear  is  the  role  of  the  SSF  in  the  theaters.  One  indicator  suggesting  that  the  SSF 
is  less  well  integrated  in  the  theater  commands  is  a  PLA  Daily  report  on  the  Eastern  TC 
JOCC,  which  notes  that  personnel  from  all  the  services  except  the  SSF  were  involved  in 
the  center’s  operations.253  Will  the  SSF  headquarters  in  Beijing  assign  personnel  and  as¬ 
sets  to  the  TCs  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  or  will  the  SSF  maintain  permanent  units  within  the 
theaters?  Answers  would  help  clarify  the  nature,  purpose,  and  organization  of  the  SSF. 

■  Role  of  the  JLSF.  The  Joint  Logistics  Support  Force  was  announced  in  September  2016, 
after  most  of  the  other  elements  of  the  organizational  restructuring  were  put  into  place. 
It  is  unclear  which  elements  of  the  former  GLD  have  moved  into  the  CMC  Logistics  Sup¬ 
port  Department,  which  are  now  part  of  the  army  headquarters  or  the  theater  service 
component  headquarters,  and  which  are  now  part  of  the  JLSF.  A  number  of  questions 
remain  about  relationship  of  the  JLSF  to  the  CMC  Logistics  Support  Department,  TCs, 
and  service  components  and  units  within  the  theaters.254 

■  Xi’s  role.  At  face  value,  the  reforms  strengthen  Xi’s  influence  by  emphasizing  the  “CMC 
chairmanship  responsibility  system,”  promoting  Xi’s  thoughts  and  speeches  on  military 
issues,  and  naming  him  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  CMC  JOCC.  Yet  it  remains  unclear 
how  personally  involved  Xi  is  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  who  his  trusted  military 
advisors  are,  and  how  he  wields  authority.  It  is  also  unclear  what  Xi’s  role  would  be  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis  relative  to  the  CMC  and  Politburo  Standing  Committee.  Insight  into  these 
questions  would  be  useful  in  determining  whether  elite  PLA  decisionmaking  will  remain 
collective  and  institutionalized,  or  if  (and  in  what  ways)  it  is  reverting  to  a  more  personal- 
istic  system  driven  primarily  by  the  top  leader’s  preferences  and  views.255 

■  Supervisory  organizations.  A  key  to  the  success  of  the  reforms  will  be  the  effectiveness 
of  three  supervisory  organizations  within  the  CMC:  the  Audit  Bureau,  Political  and  Legal 
Affairs  Commission,  and  Discipline  Inspection  Commission  (see  appendix  2  for  details). 
If  successful,  these  organizations  could  address  problems  such  as  financial  waste,  illegal 
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behavior,  and  corruption,  especially  in  parts  of  the  force  especially  prone  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  (such  as  the  former  general  departments).  Complementing  these  organizations  will 
be  an  overhaul  of  military  laws  and  regulations.256  Yet  the  question  remains:  How  effective 
will  these  reforms  be  in  the  context  of  a  military  that  has  been  afflicted  with  widespread 
and  long-term  corruption?  Details  on  the  structure,  operations,  and  results  of  these  orga¬ 
nizations  will  help  answer  this  question. 

■  Civilian  oversight  of  the  PLA.  Whether  the  CMC  reforms  will  strengthen  civilian  con¬ 
trol  over  the  PLA  is  an  open  question.  The  fact  that  the  reforms  were  inaugurated  at  the 
Third  Plenum  in  November  2013  signified  that  military  reforms  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  reform  program  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  CCP  Central  Committee. 
But  how  civilian  authorities,  apart  from  Xi,  might  actually  play  a  role  in  supervising  PLA 
activities  remains  vague.  One  avenue  would  be  through  the  development  of  institutional 
linkages  between  the  CMC  Political  and  Legal  Affairs  and  Discipline  Inspection  commis¬ 
sions  and  their  Central  Committee  counterparts.  An  indication  of  such  linkages  would  be 
the  seconding  of  staff  from  the  civilian  organizations  to  the  CMC. 

Conclusion 

It  is  ironic  that  the  PLA  has  executed  its  sweeping  structural  transformation  just  as  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  DOD  are  contemplating  updates  to  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act.  Those  may 
include  reforms  to  the  C2  system,  CCMDs,  acquisition  process,  and  joint  training  guidelines.257 
Although  these  proposed  changes  are  relatively  modest  in  comparison  to  the  recent  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  PLA,  in  both  cases  national  leaders  are  wrestling  with  the  question  of  how  to 
improve  efficiency  and  force  management  at  a  time  of  evolving  strategic  challenges  and  limited 
resources.  For  China,  the  lesson  is  that  there  is  no  real  end  point  to  reform,  despite  the  official 
2020  target  completion  date.258  Even  if  the  analogy  is  inexact,  Chinas  “Goldwater  Nichols”  will 
itself  need  to  be  continually  reevaluated  and  updated.  That  task  will  require  a  sustained  com¬ 
mitment  from  Xi  and  his  successor — and  by  those  in  the  PLA  tasked  with  bringing  the  reform 
vision  into  reality. 
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Appendix  1.  Leadership 

The  PLA  reforms  resulted  in  a  major  reshuffling  of  senior  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA) 
officers.  While  some  senior  PLA  officers  retain  similar  positions  in  the  new  organization,  oth¬ 
ers  were  transferred  to  new  posts.  Details  can  be  found  in  the  table.  Notable  developments 
included: 

■  The  four  general  department  directors  became  directors  of  the  successor  Central  Mili¬ 
tary  Committee  (CMC)  departments  (that  is,  Joint  Staff,  Political  Work,  Logistics  Sup¬ 
port,  and  Equipment  Development).  All  remain  CMC  members. 

■  Directors  of  several  CMC  departments  (such  as  the  General  Office  and  Audit  Bureau) 
remain  the  same. 

■  Two  Military  Region  (MR)  deputy  commanders  became  CMC  department  directors 
(for  Training  Management  and  National  Defense  Mobilization). 

■  Four  of  five  theater  commanders  were  former  MR  commanders,  but  all  of  them  moved 
to  different  geographic  regions.  One  theater  commander  is  a  former  MR  deputy  com¬ 
mander. 

■  Four  of  five  MR  political  commissars  (PCs)  became  PCs  of  the  successor  theater  com¬ 
mands  (that  is,  in  the  same  geographic  region). 

■  The  army  is  led  by  the  former  Chengdu  MR  commander  and  the  PC  from  the  Lanzhou 
MR. 

■  The  Strategic  Support  Force  is  commanded  by  the  former  commandant  of  the  PLA 
Academy  of  Military  Science.  Its  PC  is  the  former  Beijing  MR  PC. 


These  assignments  appear  to  reflect  a  transitional  arrangement  in  which  senior  officers 
have  retained  their  ranks  and  moved  to  new  positions  at  an  appropriate  grade  level.  No  senior 
officers  were  observed  to  have  been  dismissed  from  service  as  part  of  the  restructuring.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  likely  only  a  temporary  situation,  with  important  changes  due  at  the  19th  Party  Con¬ 
gress  in  late  2017.  By  that  time,  many  senior  officers  will  have  reached  retirement  age  (65  for 
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Table.  Confirmed  Leadership  of  New  PLA  Organizations 


Name  (EN) 

Name  (CH) 

Position 

Previous 

Position 

Service 

CMC  Departments,  Commissions,  and  Offices 

General  Office  (  fih'&FT  ) 

LTG  Qin 
Shengxiang 

Director 

Same  Position 

Army 

Joint  Staff  Department  ) 

GEN  Fang 
Fenghui 

mm 

Chief  of  Staff; 
CMC  Member 

Chief  of  the 
General  Staff 
GSD;  CMC 
Member 

Army 

Political  Work  De 

3artment  (ft'inlft h|3) 

GEN  Zhang 

Yang 

mu 

Director;  CMC 
Member 

Director,  GPD; 
CMC  Member 

Army 

Logistics  Support  Department  ( Jn  1 

GEN  Zhao  Keshi 

Director;  CMC 
Member 

Director,  GLD; 
CMC  Member 

Army 

Equipment  Development  Department  ( ) 

GEN  Zhang 
Youxia 

Director;  CMC 
Member 

Director,  GAD; 
CMC  Member 

Army 

GEN  Wang 
Hongyao 

PC 

PC,  GAD 

Army 

Training  Management  Department  ( ijl|  ) 

LTG  Zheng  He 

Director 

Deputy 
Commander, 
Chengdu  MR 

Army 

MG  Zhang 
Shengmin 

PC 

Director, 

Second  Artillery 

Political 

Department 

Rocket  Force 

National  Defense  Mobilization  Department  ( 15  rP  ) 

MG  Sheng  Bin 

Director 

Deputy 
Commander, 
Shenyang  MR 

Army 

MG  Zhu 
Shengling 

PC 

Director, 

Nanjing  MR 

Political 

Department 

Army 
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Table.  Confirmed  Leadership  of  New  PLA  Organizations,  cont. 


Name  (EN) 

Name  (CH) 

Position 

Previous 

Position 

Service 

Discipline  Inspection  Commission 

GEN  Du  Jincai 

Secretary 

General 

GPD  Deputy 

Director; 

Secretary 

General,  GPD 
Discipline 
Inspection 
Commission 

Army 

Political  and  Legal  Affairs  Commission  ( JESCv' n  zsr ) 

LTG  Li  Xiaofeng 

Secretary 

General 

Chief 

Procurator, 

Military 

Prosecutor 

Office 

Army 

Science  and  Technology  Commission  ( ^31  Rt  z?  ) 

LTG  Liu  Guozhi 

Director 

Deputy  Director, 
GAD;  Director, 
GAD  S&T 

Commission 

Army 

Strategic  Planning  Office  ( 

MG  Wang 
Huiqing 

Director 

Director, 

GSD  Strategic 

Planning 

Department 

Army 

Reform  and  Organization  Office 

MG  Wang 
Chengzhi 

Director 

PC,  GPD 

Direct  Work 
Department 

Army 

International  Military  Cooperation  Office  (  H 1%^^ la  ) 

RADM  Guan 
Youfei 

Director 

Director,  MND 
LAO 

Navy 

Audit  Bureau  (  e 

ntw) 

MG  Guo 

Chunfu 

Director 

Same  Position 

Army 
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Table.  Confirmed  Leadership  of  New  PLA  Organizations,  cont. 


Name  (EN) 

Name  (CH) 

Position 

Previous 

Position 

Service 

Organ  Affairs  General  Management  Bureau  ( l/l  /p  i3’ il .  (3-  Pa ) 

MG  Liu 

Zhiming 

Director 

Director, 
Shenyang  MR 
Joint  Logistics 
Department 

Army 

Services 

PLA  Army 

LTG  Li 

Zuocheng 

Commander 

Commander, 
Chengdu  MR 

Army 

LTG  Liu  Lei 

nn 

PC 

PC,  Lanzhou 

MR 

Army 

PLA  Rocket  Force  ( M % ) 

GEN  Wei 

Fenghe 

Commander 

Commander, 

SAF 

Rocket  Force 

LTG  Wang 
Jiasheng 

PC 

PC,  SAF 

Rocket  Force 

PLA  Strategic  Support  Force 

LTG  Gao  Jin 

Commander 

Commandant, 

AMS 

Rocket  Force* 

GEN  Liu  Fulian 

PC 

PC,  Beijing  MR 

Army 

Theater  Commands 

Eastern  Theater  Command  ( M  nil  E  ) 

LTG  Liu  Yuejun 

Commander 

Commander, 
Lanzhou  MR 

Army 

LTG  Zheng 
Weiping 

MW 

PC 

PC,  Nanjing  MR 

Army 

Southern  Theater  Command  (  |p|  h?  iK  E  ) 

VADM  Yuan 
Yubai 

Commander 

(01/17—) 

Commander, 
North  Sea  Fleet 

Navy 

GEN  Wang 
Jiaocheng 

Commander 

(01/16-12/16) 

Commander, 
Shenyang  MR 

Army 

GEN  Wei  Liang 

PC 

PC,  Guangzhou 
MR 

Army 
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Table.  Confirmed  Leadership  of  New  PLA  Organizations,  cont. 


Name  (EN) 

Name  (CH) 

Position 

Previous 

Position 

Service 

Western  Theater  Command  ( 15  h|3  i®  IK  ) 

LTG  Zhao 

Zongqi 

Commander 

Commander, 
Jinan  MR 

Army 

LTG  Zhu  Fuxi 

PC 

PC,  Chengdu 

MR 

Air  Force 

Northern  Theater  Command  ( TlbnftiK IK  ) 

LTG  Song 

Puxuan 

7k  "h" fife 

Commander 

Commander, 
Beijing  MR 

Army 

GEN  Chu  Yimin 

PC 

PC,  Shenyang 

MR 

Army 

Central  Theater  Command  (  41  nP  IK  ) 

LTG  Han 

Weiguo 

mu 

Commander 

Deputy 
Commander, 
Beijing  MR 

Army 

GEN  Yin 
Fanglong 

WOilZ 

PC 

Deputy  Director, 
GPD 

Army 

Sources:  “Leaders  of  One  CMC  Office,  Six  CMC  Departments,  Three  CMC  Commissions,  and  Service  Command¬ 
ers  and  Political  Commissars  Confirmed”  [2fi3? — TFAn|5A3§j<i  TzfAA2FJIt,F]K"S&3?5f§/in,  Xinhua,  February  1, 
2016,  available  at  <http://news.china.com.cn/2016-02/02/content_37713482.htm>;  “Directors  of  Newly  Established 
15  CMC  Functional  Departments  Revealed”  [T  A¥3§ifiTl5d^JfRt!in|Jnf8.TS' ABBA],  People’s  Daily  Overseas 
Edition  [  A  Fi  0  JE./fsAHfe],  January  12,  2016,  available  at  <http://mil.zijing.org/2016/01 12/680723. shtmlx 

^Unclear  if  service  affiliation  will  change. 


officers  through  MR  Leader  grade,  and  70  for  CMC  members,  with  possible  exceptions).259  New 
officers  will  be  moved  into  key  billets.  The  CMC  will  likely  include  the  new  army  commander 
and  perhaps  the  new  Strategic  Support  Force  commander.  Whether  CMC  department  directors 
will  gain  or  lose  CMC  membership  remains  to  be  seen.260 

Of  note,  the  current  leadership  of  the  CMC  departments  and  theater  commands  remains 
predominantly  composed  of  officers  from  the  ground  forces.  Notable  exceptions  include  the 
Strategic  Support  Force  commander,  who  is  a  former  Second  Artillery  Force  officer,  and  the 
Western  Theater  Command  PC,  who  is  an  air  force  officer  (but  spent  most  of  his  career  in  the 
army).  A  new  Southern  theater  command  (TC)  commander,  Vice  Admiral  Yuan  Yubai,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  January  2017,  represented  the  first  TC  commander  not  drawn  from  the  ground  forc¬ 
es.  The  identities  of  lower  level  officers  have  generally  not  been  announced,  but  many  of  these 
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are  likely  mostly  ground  force  officers  as  well,  especially  within  the  CMC  departments.261  An 
important  test  of  whether  or  not  the  PLA  will  be  able  to  develop  a  genuine  joint  force  will  be  the 
ability  of  officers  from  other  services  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  the  CMC  departments  and 
theater  commands.  The  assignment  of  non-ground  force  officers  as  TC  commanders,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  indicate  progress  in  developing  “jointness”  in  the  PLA.  Of  the  current  31  deputy 
theater  commanders,  10  are  air  force  officers  and  6  are  naval  officers.262 
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Appendix  2.  Central  Military  Committee  Departments 

This  appendix  describes  the  functions  of  the  new  Central  Military  Committee  (CMC)  de¬ 
partments,  commissions,  and  offices  that  were  announced  on  January  11,  2016.  These  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  protocol  order  provided  by  authoritative  People’s  Republic  China  (PRC)  media 
accounts.263 

Departments  (bP/JT) 

General  Office  (itf^jT).  The  CMC  will  retain  a  General  Office.  This  is  a  deputy  Military 
Region  (MR)  Leader-grade  organization  with  responsibilities  for  managing  information  flows 
between  CMC  members  and  subsidiary  departments,  providing  advice,  and  performing  other 
duties,  such  as  conducting  policy  research.264  Authoritative  Chinese  sources  place  the  General 
Office  ahead  of  all  other  CMC  departments,  including  those  led  by  former  general  department 
directors  (that  is,  Joint  Staff,  Political  Work,  Logistics  Support,  and  Equipment  Development). 
This  placement  underscores  the  bureaucratic  importance  of  the  office  in  coordinating  between 
other  CMC  departments  and  CMC  members.  The  director  of  the  office  remains  Lieutenant 
General  Qin  Shengxiang  (Jllfe#),  a  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  political  officer  who  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  director  of  the  General  Political  Department  (GPD)  Organization  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  held  the  position  since  2012.265  A  key  deputy  is  Major  General  Zhong  Shaojun  (It 
tliff),  who  previously  served  as  a  civilian  secretary  (t&4$)  to  Xi  Jinping  during  provincial  posts 
in  Zhejiang  and  Shanghai.266  A  notable  change  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  General  Office 
is  the  move  of  the  former  General  Office  Foreign  Affairs  Office  (FAO),  which  doubled  as  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  (MND)  FAO,  to  a  separate  CMC  department. 

Joint  Staff  Department  ($&'n'#iHnP).  The  Joint  Staff  Department  (JSD)  is  responsible 
for  command  and  control,  “combat  command  support”  campaign  planning, 

formulating  military  strategy,  organizing  joint  training,  performing  combat  capability  assess¬ 
ments,  and  working  to  ensure  combat  readiness  (ijc^Hijc).267  Thus,  the  department  will 
perform  many  of  the  functions  of  the  former  General  Staff  Department’s  (GSD’s)  Operations 
Department  (A#ff i®  h[j).268  The  organization  could  play  a  significant  role  in  the  evolving 
two-level  joint  command  and  control  (C2)  structure  by  serving  as  the  institutional  link  between 
the  CMC  members  and  the  five  theater  commands.  However,  past  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  Communications  and  War  Readiness  Office  of  the  CMC  General  Office  has  also  played 
a  C2  role.269  Thus,  uncertainties  remain  about  how  the  CMC  will  pass  instructions  to  theater 
commanders  during  a  crisis.  The  JSD  also  contains  a  new  Overseas  Operations  Office  ($5^Mt 
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which  PLA  interviewees  suggest  will  play  a  role  in  “planning  and  coordination”  for  out- 
of-area  operations,  such  as  anti-piracy  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.270  Its  director  is  former 
GSD  chief  of  the  general  staff  General  Fang  Fenghui  who  remains  a  CMC  member.271 

Political  Work  Department  r|j).  The  Political  Work  Department  performs  the 

duties  of  the  previous  GPD,  including  political  education,  “human  resources  management,” 
and  overseeing  Party  organizations  within  the  military.  Some  have  speculated  that  the  Politi¬ 
cal  Work  Department  might  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  former  GSD  Military  Affairs 
Department  for  enlisted  personnel  management.272  This  department  will  be  instrumental  in 
strengthening  the  Party’s  “absolute  leadership”  over  the  military,  which  has  been  a  consistent 
theme  of  the  reforms.273  Its  director  is  former  GPD  director  General  Zhang  Yang  (^PH),  who 
continues  to  hold  his  post  as  a  CMC  member.274 

Logistics  Support  Department  (Jn ^nP)-  Next  in  protocol  order  is  the  Logistics  Sup¬ 
port  Department,  which  is  responsible  for  overseeing  logistics  support,  setting  standards,  per¬ 
forming  inspections,  and  carrying  out  other  duties  previously  entrusted  to  the  General  Logis¬ 
tics  Department  (GLD).275  The  former  GLD’s  Audit  Bureau,  which  was  transferred  to  the  CMC 
in  November  2014,  will  remain  under  direct  CMC  supervision  (discussed  below).  A  key  focus 
of  the  new  department  will  probably  be  on  improving  logistics  support  for  joint  operations, 
which  has  been  an  objective  for  several  years.276  The  relationship  between  the  Logistics  Sup¬ 
port  Department,  Joint  Logistics  Support  Force,  services,  and  theater  commands  remains  a  key 
question.  Its  director  is  General  Zhao  Keshi  (©JtLTD,  who  previously  served  as  GLD  director 
and  remains  a  CMC  member.277  General  Zhao  is  expected  to  retire  at  the  19th  Party  Congress  in 
late  2017,  when  he  will  be  70.  The  Logistics  Support  Department  political  commissar  (PC)  has 
not  been  announced;  General  Liu  Yuan  (^Oj'Jii),  the  former  GLD  PC  who  had  played  an  instru¬ 
mental  role  in  the  anti-corruption  campaign,  retired  in  December  2015.278 

Equipment  Development  Department  Jt  h[J).  Like  the  former  General  Armament 

Department  (GAD),  the  Equipment  Development  Department  will  perform  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E)  functions,  and  will  oversee  procurement  management 
and  information  systems  building  (Jr  ,S.  S)  for  the  armed  forces.  However,  the  GAD’s 

Science  and  Technology  Commission,  which  has  been  a  nexus  of  civil-military  cooperation  on 
defense  technological  issues,  will  not  migrate  to  the  Equipment  Development  Department  and 
will  instead  be  placed  directly  under  the  CMC  (more  below).  According  to  the  MND,  the  PLA 
aims  for  a  division  of  labor  in  RDT&E  between  the  new  CMC  department,  services,  and  the¬ 
ater  commands,  but  how  this  will  work  in  practice  is  unclear.279  The  director  is  General  Zhang 
Youxia  (‘rfcX'R),  who  previously  headed  the  GAD  and  is  a  member  of  the  CMC.280  The  PC  is 
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former  GAD  PC  General  Wang  Hongyao  Born  in  1951,  Wang  will  reach  retirement 

age  by  the  19th  Party  Congress. 

Training  Management  Department  ( iJlI^'n’flnP).  The  Training  Management  Depart¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  overseeing  training  and  professional  military  education,  and  will  likely 
coordinate  with  the  JSD,  theater  commands,  and  services  to  develop  joint  training  requirements 
and  assess  training  programs.  It  replaces  the  former  GSD  Military  Training  Department  (.&# 
^tJIIhP),  a  second-level  (Corps  Leader-grade)  department  stood  up  in  201 1.281  Establishing  a 
training  department  under  direct  CMC  supervision  underscores  the  importance  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  “realistic”  joint  training  across  the  PLA.282  Discussions  with  PL  A  officers  suggest  that  the 
department  will  not  have  oversight  over  the  PLA  National  Defense  University,  Academy  of 
Military  Science,  or  National  University  of  Defense  Technology,  which  will  remain  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  CMC.283  The  director  is  Lieutenant  General  Zheng  He  who  has 

been  deputy  commander  of  the  Chengdu  MR  since  July  2015  and  was  earlier  the  director  of  the 
GSD  Military  Training  Department.  The  PC  is  MG  Zhang  Shengmin  ((rfejff'Pc),  former  head  of 
the  Second  Artillery  Corps  Political  Department. 

National  Defense  Mobilization  Department  ( H  [ji'j  ztl  W  rJ>).  The  National  Defense  Mobi¬ 
lization  Department  has  oversight  over  the  reserve  forces  and  the  provincial  military  commands 
(fiW-l K),  which  had  previously  been  a  function  of  the  MRs.284  This  department  succeeds  the 
former  GSD  Mobilization  Department  nP),  a  second-level  (Corps  Leader-grade) 

department.  Elevating  mobilization  to  a  separate  CMC  department  highlights  the  importance 
of  “civil-military  integration,”  given  the  office’s  oversight  over  reserve  force  and  mobilization 
planning.285  The  director  is  Major  General  Sheng  Bin  (fiSM),  who  was  previously  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Shenyang  MR,  while  its  PC  is  Major  General  Zhu  Shengling  ((jcfEilf?),  former 
director  of  the  Nanjing  MR  Political  Department. 

Commissions  (tHjNilr) 

Discipline  Inspection  Commission  ( til W Jv  i=r  :JE  u)  £ ) .  The  CMC  Discipline  Inspection 
Commission  is  responsible  for  enforcing  Party  discipline  within  the  PLA,  including  conducting 
investigations  of  suspected  corrupt  personnel.  Its  mission  parallels  that  of  the  civilian  Cen¬ 
tral  Discipline  Inspection  Commission  (CDIC),  which  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  Chinas 
anti-corruption  campaign  since  late  2012.  Although  Chinese  sources  describe  this  commis¬ 
sion  as  “new,”286  the  CMC  established  a  discipline  inspection  commission  in  November  1980.287 
That  commission  was  transferred  to  the  GPD  in  1990;  thus,  the  reforms  have  brought  it  back 
under  the  direct  oversight  of  the  CMC.  A  key  question  concerns  the  relationships  between 
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the  Discipline  Inspection  Commission,  Political  Work  Department,  and  CDIC  in  carrying  out 
anti-corruption  investigations.  Its  secretary  general  is  General  Du  Jincai  ),  previously  a 

GPD  deputy  director  in  charge  of  the  discipline  inspection  commission.  General  Du  will  reach 
retirement  age  by  the  19th  Party  Congress. 

Political  and  Legal  Affairs  Commission  W  A).  The  GPD  Political  and  Legal  Af¬ 

fairs  Commission,  originally  established  as  the  Political  and  Legal  Affairs  Leading  Small  Group 
in  1982,  was  transferred  to  the  CMC.  This  organization  will  establish  regulations  and  legal 
norms  to  improve  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  PLA — what  the  Chinese  armed 
forces  call  “regularization”  (fEMttO.288  It  will  also  “prevent,  investigate,  and  deal  with”  criminal 
activities  in  the  military.289  Centralizing  the  military’s  legal  system  under  the  CMC  will  reduce 
the  potential  for  interference  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  at  lower  levels.  The 
organizational  parallels  the  civilian  Central  Political  and  Legal  Affairs  Commission,  formerly 
under  Zhou  Yongkang,  which  supervises  the  legal  and  police  systems.  The  secretary  general  of 
the  CMC  Political  and  Legal  Affairs  Commission  is  Lieutenant  General  Li  Xiaofeng 
who  previously  served  as  the  PLA’s  chief  procurator. 

Science  and  Technology  Commission  A).  The  PLA’s  Science  and  Tech¬ 

nology  Commission,  previously  an  MR  Leader-grade  organization  within  the  GAD,  has  been 
placed  directly  under  the  CMC.290  The  commission  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  guiding 
and  advising  PLA  leadership  on  weapons  development  and  serving  as  a  nexus  for  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  armed  forces  and  defense  industry.291  Moving  the  commission  to  direct  CMC 
oversight  highlights  the  importance  of  civil-military  integration  to  the  PLA,  a  theme  of  the 
larger  reforms.  The  commission  is  chaired  by  Lieutenant  General  Liu  Guozhi  (AJH^n),  who 
previously  headed  the  GAD  Science  and  Technology  Commission.292  Liu  has  a  Ph.D.  in  physics 
from  Tsinghua  University  and  is  regarded  as  an  expert  in  accelerator  physics  and  high-power 
microwave  technology.293 

Offices  jit/lfA&jlj) 

Strategic  Planning  Office  ( i!iic  Hfr  M  JdJ  A'  A  A’ ) .  The  Strategic  Planning  Office  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  centralizing  authority  over  “military  strategic  planning.”294  It  replaces  the  GSD  Strategic 
Planning  Department,  a  Corps  Leader-grade  organization  that  had  been  established  in  2011 
and  reportedly  undertook  functions  such  as  long-term  strategic  analysis,  resource  allocation 
analysis,  and  organizational  reform  analysis.295  That  department  also  carried  out  exchanges  with 
the  U.S.  Joint  Staff  J5  (Strategic  Plans  and  Policy)  directorate.  The  new  CMC  department  may 
continue  to  perform  some  of  these  roles,  although  organizational  issues  appear  more  likely  to  be 
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addressed  within  the  CMC  Reform  and  Organization  Office  (see  below).  The  director  is  Major 
General  Wang  Huiqing  (JL'M jtf),  who  was  previously  director  of  the  GSD  Strategic  Planning 
Department. 

Reform  and  Organization  Office  The  Reform  and  Organization 

Office  is  responsible  for  coordinating  military  reforms  and  managing  the  PLA’s  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.296  The  organization  is  likely  to  coordinate  closely  with  the  CMC’s  military  re¬ 
form  leading  small  group  which  was  established 

in  2014  to  provide  guidance  for  the  entire  military  reform  process  that  will  be  carried  out 
through  2020.297  It  appears  to  replace  some  functions  of  the  former  GSD  Military  Affairs  De¬ 
partment  (/&#-? a  Corps  Leader-grade  organization  responsible  for  organizational 
planning.298  It  may  also  acquire  some  responsibilities  from  the  former  GSD  Strategic  Planning 
Department  related  to  organizational  transformation.  The  original  director  of  this  office  was 
Major  General  Wang  Chengzhi  (TifiSafe),  former  director  of  the  GPD  Direct  Work  Depart¬ 
ment  h|3).  In  August  2016,  it  was  announced  that  the  new  director  would  be 

Lieutenant  General  Qin  Shengxiang,  dual-hatted  as  director  of  the  CMC  General  Office.299 

International  Military  Cooperation  Office  The  CMC  Interna¬ 

tional  Military  Cooperation  Office  is  responsible  for  managing  foreign  military  exchanges 
and  cooperation,  and  supervising  foreign  affairs  work  throughout  the  PLA.300  It  replaces  the 
previous  MND  FAO  a  Corps  Leader-grade  organization  that  doubled 

as  the  CMC  General  Office  Foreign  Affairs  Office.  However,  the  MND  Information  Affairs 
Bureau  part  of  the  former  FAO  that  conducts  news  briefings,  appears 

to  remain  within  MND.  Establishing  a  separate  office  for  foreign  affairs  under  direct  CMC 
oversight  underscores  the  importance  of  military  diplomacy,  which  has  been  an  emphasis  of 
Xi  Jinping.301  The  director  of  the  International  Military  Cooperation  Office  is  Rear  Admiral 
Guan  Youfei  who  previously  headed  the  MND  Foreign  Affairs  Office.302 

Audit  Bureau  (eF'tMI).  The  Audit  Bureau  is  responsible  for  conducting  audits  of  PLA 
finances  and  supervising  the  military’s  audit  system.303  This  office  was  established  in  1985 
within  the  CMC,  placed  within  the  GLD  in  1992,  and  returned  to  the  CMC  in  November 
2014.304  Like  the  Discipline  Inspection  Commission,  the  Audit  Bureau  will  send  inspection 
teams  to  units  throughout  the  PLA  to  ensure  compliance  with  rules  and  root  out  corrup¬ 
tion.305  The  director  remains  Major  General  Guo  Chunfu  (Y|)#g| ),  who  assumed  his  current 
position  in  December  20 15.306 

Organ  Affairs  General  Management  Bureau  ( L  fx  if  fr  'if  -ffi  A  fib ) ■  This  is  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  responsible  for  providing  administrative  support  to  CMC  departments  and  subsidiary 
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organs.307  The  office  appears  to  have  been  a  result  of  a  merger  between  the  former  GSD  Manage¬ 
ment  Support  Department  hP),  a  Corps  Leader-grade  organization  that  served 

a  logistics  function  (for  example,  facilities  management),  and  similar  offices  from  the  other 
general  departments.308  One  role  of  the  office  will  be  “cutting  support  units  and  personnel”  (M 
which  suggests  that  it  will  play  a  role  in  implementing  the  planned  force 
reduction  of  300,000  PLA  personnel  by  the  end  of  2017.309  The  director  is  Major  General  Liu 
Zhiming  (Zll/L-VJfl),  former  head  of  the  Shenyang  MR  Joint  Logistics  Department. 
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